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By Mrs. Helen B. Emerson. 


HE models of the sculpture used 
in connection with the buildings 
at the World’s Fair are nowin the 
rotunda of the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum in Jackson Park, Chicago. It is 
an artistically arranged hall and patri- 
otically eloquent. In the centre, fac- 


ing the north court of the building, 


now its public entrance, stands the 
colossal heroic statue 
of Columbus by St. 
Gaudens; and it looks 
even more majestic 
there than when _ it 
stood at the entrance 
of the Administration 
Building. In an angle 
behind it is the small 
model of  French’s 
quadriga, which — sur- 
mounted the Columbus 
Arch of the Peristyle, 
with its figure of the 
discoverer standing 
and almost uncon- 
sciously guiding his 
chargers. Other 
horses with young men 
as outriders and pen- 
nant bearers are on 
either side of the 
chariot, while in ad- 
vance of them and of 
Columbus are still other horses, be- 
tween whom stand, as upon clouds, 
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THE MINUTE MAN, 


young women with hands lightly 
touching the bridles of their steeds. 
All of the diverse elements of this 
group are pervaded and controlled by 
the unity of a single purpose, that of 
the forward movement of Columbus. 

Three spacious rooms in_ this 
Museum are filled with memen- 
toes and memorials of Columbus. 
Turning wearily away 
from the large wall- 
spaces which are cov- 
ered with varying por- 
traits of the immortal 
discoverer, it is a relief 
to stand with genuine 
admiration and _ satis- 
faction by the Colum- 
bus of the quadriga. 
His figure is tall and 
graceful, his face is in- 
tent with a far-away 
look, the look of one to 
whom dreams become 
true and visions a 
reality, the expression 
of one whose “thought 
dives through the 
ocean, and _ whose 
wishes thread the air.” 

It is gratifying to 
know that the land dis- 
covered by Columbus 
has given at this historic time and in 
these statues by St. Gaudens and 
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Daniel French the best embodiment 
of the invincible hero, who had an 
enthusiasm which belongs to the 
highest order of mind, as well as to 
the “passionate patience of genius.” 
The sturdy young men by the side 
of Columbus are partakers to some 
extent of his hopes, while they make a 
substantial rear-guard to the advanc- 
ing young women who seem to be the 
avant couri- 
ers not only 
of an undis- 
covered 
country but 
of — unreal- 
ized __ ideals 
for woman- 
hood and 
the world. 
This type 
of American 
and modern 
woman- 
hood, al- 
ways _ indi- 
vidually and 
uniquely 
rendered by 
Mr. French, 
is more 
fully __real- 
ized in his 
model of the 
majestic 
statue of the 
Republic, 
which stands 
near the 
quadriga. 
From the 
south door 
of this same 
museum could be seen until re- 
cently the original statue of the 
Republic, bereft of her gilding but 
still a queen, as in the midst of 
surrounding desolation she lifted her 
hands over the rippling waters at her 
feet and her eyes to the cloudless sky 
above her,—a true Goddess of Liberty 
welcoming the nations. When the 
peristyle was burned at the close 
of the Fair, this statue, then 





scorched by the flames, was 
preserved by the _ heroic exer- 
tions of the firemen. One of 
the greatest features of the Ex- 
position, its colossal proportions 
towered over surrounding objects 
until its rapid disintegration necessi- 
tated its being burned, and it passed 
away in flames with the rising 
sun of an August morning in 1896. 
With this 

statue Mr. 
French — in- 
augurated a 

new type of 

the Goddess 

of Liberty, a 
simpler and 
stronger 

type than 

had _ before 
existed, one 
fitted to con- 

fer honor 
upon. the 
grand court 

over which 
she pre- 
sided, one 
worthy of 
Hunt’s well- 

: nigh perfect 
Administra- 
tion Build- 

ing and of 

St. Gaud- 
ens’s_ Co- 
lumbus, 
which she 
faced, and 

of the na- 
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bility and 
dignity which they all fittingly repre- 
sented. 

The rotunda of the Columbian 
Museum also contains the four models 
of bulls and horses, with their attend- 
ant figures, by Mr. French, represent- 
ing the Teamster, a reconstructed 
Negro; the Farmer, a sturdy young 
Northerner—the two typical of the 
toilers of the country; while Indian 
corn and wheat typify American prod- 
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BUST OF EMERSON IN MEMORIAL HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ucts. These last are represented re- 
spectively by an Indian woman and a 
white woman, holding in their hands 
stalks of corn and wheat. The fine 
animals of these groups, and the spir- 
ited horses and pages of the quad- 
riga are by the eminent animal 
sculptor, Mr. Edward C. Potter. 
The enlarged casts of this joint 
work stood originally on either 
side of the landing places on the 
Grand Canal in front of the Court of 
Honor. The figures are all of great 
interest and worth, the “Indian Corn” 
having justly been a favorite. To the 
mind of the writer, the negro, as a 
teamster, with his bright, intelligent 
face and shapely form, is not only 
more interesting in himself, but is sug- 
gestive of the helpful outcome of a 
chapter of our national life which is 
pleasanter to dwell upon than the re- 
sults of our connection with the red 
man. 

In the west court of the Museum 
building, which was then the Fine 
Arts Building, there stood during the 
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Exposition the model of Mr. French’s 
well known relief of “Death and the 
Sculptor,” made as a monument to his 
brother sculptor, Martin Milmore, the 
bronze reproduction of which stands 
in Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston. 
Memory recalls vividly the almost 
daily pilgrimages made to it, as to a 
shrine, during the months of the Ex- 
position, and it is not difficult to see 
again the robust young sculptor, 
chisel in hand, the inexorable but 
placid face of the Sphinx, and the 
motherly figure of the Angel of Death, 
—a figure to whose kind touch one 
would willingly yield, to whose loving 
embrace one would almost eagerly 
turn, and whose strong and wonderful 
wings could bear one from the per- 
plexities of the present life to the realm 
of perpetual purity and peace. The 
various degrees of relief make here 
their impression, as they did in the 
Parthenon sculptures, from the low 
relief of the inimitable frieze to the 
perfection of the tympanum statues in 
the round. In the work of Mr. 
French we have the low relief of the 





BUST OF ALCOTT IN THE CONCORD 
LIBRARY. 
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face of the Sphinx and the high 
relief of the Angel of Death, 
while the young man is an al- 
most detached figure, the mind 
and the eye being both inter- 
ested and rested by the variety of 
altitude and perspective. It 
does not matter that the face of 
the angel is hooded; neither is 
her slight handful of poppies 
needed, unless it be as a sugges- 
tion of an awaking from sleep 
“in His likeness.” The hand of 
the young man is arrested as he 
works upon the Sphinx, whose 
expression recalls Emerson’s 
lines: 


‘« Say on, sweet Sphinx! thy dirges 
Are pleasant songs to me; 
Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time; 
They fade in the light of 
Their meaning sublime.” 


It is no marvel that this was 
the most admired and popular 
piece of modern sculpture at the 
World’s Fair, for it has a uni- 
versal message to the universal heart, 
a message not of darkness and death, 
but of life and light and of “bringing 
life and immortality to light.” 

We can no longer enter the Manu- 
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FRENCH'S NEW YORK HOME. 


facturers’ Building and find in the 
educational section of its galleries Mr. 
French’s cast of Gallaudet and his first 
pupil; but this also is easily recalled. 
It was the cast of a bronze group, 
erected in 1889 at the Columbian In- 
stitution for Deaf Mutes in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Gallaudet’s first pupil was 

Alice Cogswell, a deaf- 

mute child who lived 
4 near his home in Hart- 
ford. His interest in 
her led to 
the devot- 
ing of his 
life to the 
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education of deaf-mutes, and _ to 
the introduction into our country 
of new methods in that educa- 
tion. In this group the instructor 
is seated in an arm chair, with Alice 
standing closely by his side, and his 
left arm about her. Her head is lean- 
ing upon his shoulder, and her face, 
with an eager, questioning glance, is 
reading his, while she is trying to re- 
produce with one of her hands the 
signs made by the right hand of her 
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1892, and that of the child angel upon 
the Clarke monument at Forest Hills 
in 1894. The latter brings to mind 
the older angel with the candelabrum 
by Michael Angelo on the tomb of San 
Domenico in the church of that saint 
in Bologna; but it seems to the writer 
that in some respects the angel by Mr. 
French is even more beautiful and 
angelic than the more famous one by 
the great Italian sculptor. 

Mr. French’s spirited statue of the 
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teacher. What an inspired face is 
that of this teacher, a face which 
immediately suggests that of Arnold 
of Rugby,—as if great teachers have 
underlying currents of thought and 
sympathy which show themselves in 
the expression! The other hand of 
the sad, beautiful child clasps to her 
breast an open book with raised letters. 
Her strained, almost startled look, is 
met by an encouraging smile on the 
face of her teacher, while both their 
faces indicate that she has caught the 
idea of which the sign is a symbol. 

It is a prophetic as well as a pathetic 
group; its beauty and suggestiveness 
prefigure the artist who created the 
telief of Death and the Sculptor in 


CONCORD MEADOWS. 


Minute Man occupies the spot on the 
Concord battle field where the militia 
stood in 1775, 


‘* By the rude bridge that arched the flood,” 
where 


‘* Once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Ebenezer Hubbard was a patriotic 
farmer citizen of Concord, who never 
failed to hoist the stars and stripes on 
April 19th and on the Fourth of July. 
He had inherited land in the village 
upon which British troops had com- 
mitted depredations, and he could 
never forgive the town for erecting a 
monument in 1836 on the place occu- 
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IN THE STUDIO AT CONCORD,—SHOWING THE ENDYMION. 


pied by the enemy, instead of the 
defenders in the fight. 

He therefore left a sum of money to 
his fellow citizens, on the condjtion 
that a monument should be erected 
on the other side of the bridge and 
on the exact place where the Militia 
and the Minute Men had fought. At 
the same time he bequeathed an addi- 
tional amount to build a foot-bridge 
across the river in the place of the 
bridge of 1775. 

Funds for the monument and 
bridge being thus provided, the site 
was needed. This was donated by 
Mr. Stedman Butterick, a descendant 
of Major Butterick who gave the 
command to return the fire of the 
enemy in 1775. 

All things were now in readiness, 
except the sculptor; and he too proved 
to be close at hand. With the advice 
and under the direction of his wise 
father, young French submitted a 
design for the monument,—which 
had previously passed the ordeal of 
family criticism,—to the town-meet- 
ing, in March, 1873. At the same 
time he offered to make the statue in 
plaster, of heroic size, and if the 
authorities would appropriate $400 for 


expenses he would deliver the statue 
to the town; if it chose to pay an addi- 
tional sum for his work he would be 
grateful, and if not he would endeavor 
to be content. This modest proposi- 
tion was seconded by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Judge Hoar and others, 
with the result that the favored sculp- 
tor was soon enthusiastically engaged 
upon the work in the Studio Building 
in Boston. 

All the American world at least 
knows of the successful completion of 
the statue; but when it was unveiled, 
on April 19, 1875, the artist who had 
put his best endeavor into it was not 
present. It was a pity that he should 
have missed that historic occasion, in 
which the dedication of his work was 
sO prominent and essential a part. 
Emerson made a brief speech, Lowell 
gave the poem, and George William 
Curtis, who that day pronounced the 
statue “masterly,” delivered the ora- 
tion to a great and distinguished as- 
sembly. 

Mr. Preston Powers, son of the 
sculptor, Hiram Powers, said of this 
work, that “it was the best recent 
statue,” and he invited the artist to 
spend a year with him in Florence; 
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and there Daniel French was, intent 
upon his work, on this momentous 
day, which closed his own twenty-fifth 
year, 

It was a graceful as well as a 
generous deed for the citizens of Con- 
cord to present, as they did in 1889, a 
re-modeled statue of the Minute Man, 
on a smaller scale, to the United States 
war vessel, the Concord. The writer, 
at that time a resident of Boston, well 
remembers the enthusiasm in the old 
city, as well as in Concord, when the 
statue of the Minute Man was com- 
pleted, and the difficulty she had in 
finding standing room among the 
crowd on the inclined plane of Park 
Street sidewalk, in front of the show- 
window of a picture store which con- 
tained statuettes of the Minute Man, 
who was the hero of the time. 

Later the bust of Ralph Waldo 





MR. FRENCH IN HIS STUDIO,—SHOWING MODELS OF THE GALLAUDET 
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Emerson, ordered for the Harvard 
Memorial Hall, a replica of which is in 
the public library of Concord, was 
seen by my husband and myself for 
the first time in Emerson’s study in 
Concord. The poet and seer was no 
longer there, but his gifted and loyal 
daughter and son and his still beau- 
tiful and ethereal wife, then eighty- 
nine years of age, dispensed such hos- 
pitality as would have delighted the 
husband and father. Entering the 
study from the parlor in the rear, we 
faced a cast of the bust standing upon 
a shelf in the corner of the room. 
Mrs. Emerson, who had deftly re- 
placed books upon the library shelves 
as we passed in, and had drawn up the 
Boston rocking chair which her hus- 
band used when writing, to its accus- 
tomed place by the centre table on 
which he wrote and which held his 
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ink-stand and pen, stepped quickly to 
that corner and gracefully changed 
the position of the bust, so as to give a 
different angle of vision, one that 
suited her better. Then looking at it 
thoughtfully she said: “It is—it is an 
inspiration!” Mr. Cabot says that “it 


is the best likeness of Emerson by any 
artist, though unhappily so late in 
writes of 





and Mr. 
those mem-« 
orable _ sit- 
tings in this 
same study 
in 1879: 

“T think it 
is very sel- 
dom that a 
face com- 
bines — such 
vigor and 
strength in 
the general 
form with 
such ex- 
ceeding deli- 
cacy and 
sensitive- 
ness in the 
detartis. 
James 
speaks 
somewhere 
of ‘the over- 


life,” I'rench 
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catch that glorifying expression that 
made me despair of my bust. When 
the bust was approaching completion, 
Mr. Emerson looked at it after one ot 
the sittings and said, ‘The trouble is, 
the more it resembles me, the worse it 
looks.’ ” 

Quite as remarkable a_ likeness, 
though of a different type of face, is 
the bust of Emerson’s neighbor and 
friend, A. 
Bronson Al- 
cott, which 
is in that 
gem of a 
building, the 
public — li- 
brary of 
Concord, 
where the 
benevolent 
philosopher 
and wise 
teacher, with 
his impres- 
sive head 
and brow, is 
surrounded 
by many re- 
minders of 
the past and 
the undying 
fame of the 
patriotic 


modeled and literary 
American village. 

face.” No When we 
face was inquire into 
ever more the history 
modeled THE JOHN HARVARD STATUE AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. of the artist 
than Mr. who has 
Imerson’s; there was nothing done so much work and _ that 


slurred, nothing accidental, but it was 
like the perfection of detail in great 
sculpture—it did not interfere with 
the grand scheme. Neither did it in- 
terfere with an almost childlike 
mobility, that admitted of an infinite 
variety of expression and made pos- 
sible that wonderful lighting up of the 
face so often spoken of by those who 
knew him.* It was the attempt to 

* See the illustrated article on the Portraits of Emerson, 


by Frank B. Sanborn, in the New England Magazine 
for December, 1896. — Edztor. 





of such excellent quality, we find 
that he comes of a long line of 
distinguished New England ances- 
try. His paternal grandfather, Daniel 
French, was attorney general of New 
Hampshire. His maternal grand- 
father, William M. Richardson, was 
chief justice of the same state. His 
grandmother, Sarah Flagg French, 
was a connection of Daniel Webster, 
while his great grandmother, Dorothy 
Whittier, was related to the poet 
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STATUE OF HERODOTUS, IN 
THE CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


Whittier. His mother, Anne Rich- 
ardson French, died when he was six 
years old, leaving four children, two 
daughters and two sons, the younger 
son being the subject of this article. 
The eldest son, W. M. R. French, a 
man of many and diverse gifts and 
accomplishments, is the able and effi- 
cient director of the Art Institute in 
Chicago. One of the sisters, Mrs. E. 
J. Bartlett of Concord, Mass., died in 
1883. The other sister, Mrs. A. 
Hollis, lives in Concord, N. H. 

The children speak of their mother 
as “a gentle and judicious woman,” 
and they characterize their father, as 
“the wittiest person they ever knew,” 
saying also that “he was a man of 
great activity, energy and dignity”; 
that “he loved poetry and landscape 
gardening,” and that “he beautified 
every place in which he lived.” Some 
of their ancestors for generations were 
farmers, and a love of nature, of culti- 
vating the soil, of flowers, birds and 
animals is a marked characteristic of 
their descendants. 


The family homes have been numer- 
ous. The first one was in Exeter, N. 
H., where the sculptor was born in 
1850. When he was ten years of age 
they removed to Cambridge, Mass. 
After some years of residence there 
they went to Amherst, Mass., and 
finally, in 1867, they settled in Con- 
cord, Mass., where the family home- 
stead remains; in it, after the death of 
their father, lived their second mother, 
Mrs. Pamela Prentiss French, an 
unusual woman, to whom the children 
were much attached, and whose death 
occurred there in March, 1895. These 
homes in New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, and in these historic, edu- 
cational and literary centres, left their 
impress upon a family of refined tastes, 
great intelligence and large natural 
gifts. 

The sculptural tendencies of Daniel 
did not begin to show themselves until 
after the family had settled in Con- 
cord, although a taste for drawing, in- 
herited from artistic male ancestry, was 
notably developed in the elder brother, 





STATUE OF GENERAL LEWIS CASS, AT 
WASHINGTON. 
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THE GALLAUDET STATUE, INSTITUTE FOR DEAF MUTES, WASHINGTON. 


William, whose work Daniel had 
imitated. Daniel’s most pronounced 
proclivity in his youth was for the 
study of birds; and in connection with 
his friend, Mr. William Brewster of 
Cambridge, he became a _ practical 
ornithologist,—a taste and practice 
which has since served him well, for 
there are no sculptured wings compar- 
able to the majestic and feathery ones 
of the angel in the relief of “Death 





and the Sculptor” and the exquisite 
and dainty ones of the child angel in 
the Clarke monument. 

After a year of study in the Institute 
of Technology in Boston and a period 
of work upon his father’s farm, Mr. 
French found his true calling. When 
he was about eighteen years of age he 
emerged from his room one day with 
a grotesque figure of a frog in clothes, 
which he had carved from a turnip. 
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His discerning step-mother said upon 
seeing it: “Daniel, there is your 
career!” It immediately arrested the 
attention of his thoughtful father, who 
gave to him from that time onward 
his appreciative encouragement. 
Young French’s vocation, then 
chosen, was entered upon with a quiet 
but steady enthusiasm. May Alcott, 
the “Amy” of “Little Women” and the 
artist of her family, was then teaching 
drawing in Boston, and as she and 
Daniel's father travelled to and fro 
upon the cars, they conversed upon 
the future of the young artist. She 
saw his work, was much interested in 
it, and offered to lend him her model- 
ing tools. The French family lived 
on a farm near Concord; and the 
evening is still a memorable one in 
their annals, when Daniel was bidden 
by his father to harness the horse and 
to go and bring from the village Miss 
Alcott’s material. Upon his return 
the family gathered around the dining 
table, and all had an evening of model- 


ing, Daniel making a dog’s head. It 
is a curious fact that he who now em- 
ploys another to make the animals of 
his groups began his own artistic 
career with the modeling of dogs, 
birds and other animals. Of a 
wounded deer made by him in his 
youth, Mr. Cobb, himself a sculptor, 
said that “it was better than anybody 
about Boston could do.” 

The next step in Mr. French’s de- 
velopment was that of making bas- 
relief portraits and busts of his family 
and neighbors; but while this was 
less than thirty years ago, there was 
then no school of art in Boston which 
he could attend. He learned of Dr. 
Rimmer’s Artistic Anatomy classes, 
and went to them for some time; but 
in those days art schools did not 
exist to any extent in America; artists 
were rare, and art collections meagre. 
There were a few casts of antique 
sculpture in the Boston Athenzum, 
and those and the public statues of 
Boston Mr. French knew well and 
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had studied with care, and they influ- 
enced him somewhat in his statue of 
At one time when 
he was visiting relatives in Brooklyn, 
he profited by the privilege of work- 


the Minute Man. 


ing for a month in 
the studio of J. Q. 


A. Ward, which 
was the  begin- 


ning of a continu- 
ous friendship be- 
tween these sculp- 
tors. 

In 1870 Daniel 
visited his brother 
William, then a 
resident of Chi- 
cago, and _ while 
there he made his 
first exhibition in 
the form of a bas- 
relief of his sister 
Sarah, Mrs. Bart- 
lett, which was 
favorably com- 
mented upon by 
the Chicago press. 
He had previously 


received his first 
commission, a 
bas-relief portrait 
of a Chicago lady, 
and from that 
time until the 
present he has 
been held in the 


highest esteem in 
Chicago and the 


West. 


After the com- 
pletion of his 
Minute Man, for 


which he was paid 
the sum of $1,000, 
and before it was 
unveiled, Mr. 
French accepted 
the invitation of 
Mr. Preston 


Powers to be with him in Florence; 
he 
studio and 


and for a 
in the 


year 


struction of the American sculptor, 
Thomas Ball, the artist who made the 
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worked there 
under the in- 
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THE REPUBLIC 
HONOR. 


imposing statue of Washington for 
the Boston Public Garden, consid- 
ered by many critics the best eques- 
trian statue in our country. 
Italy, that lotus land of artists, he 


While in 


made his _ beauti- 
ful ideal figure of 
the Sleeping 
Endymion, which 
long adorned his 
Concord studio, a 
studio built in the 


orchard of his 
father’s farm. 
Welcomed upon 


his return by his 


family and _ his 
country, his 
father, Henry 
Flagg French, 
then Assistant 
Secretary of the 
United States 
treasury, sending 
a revenue cutter 
to meet him in 


Boston Harbor, 
he was given an 
opportunity to de- 
velop, upon pub- 
lic works, that 
civic interest 
which is the birth- 
right of every true 
son of the repub- 
lic. This work 
his father was 
able to secure for 
him at once from 
the Supervising 
Architect’s Office; 
and for some 
years Mr. French 
was largely occu- 
pied upon colos- 
sal ideal figures 
for public  build- 
ings in St. Louis, 
Philadelphia and 


This work gave him excel- 
lent advantages, at an opportune time 
in his artist life, and it enabled him to 
lay foundations for his future work. 

In more recent years Mr. French 














has been several times for 
a brief season in Paris. 
He is not, however, the 
product of any French 
school or master. He is 
an essentially American 
artist, working out his 
own ideas untrammeled 
on American soil and 
under American  influ- 
ences and _ conditions. 
His relief of “Death and 
the Sculptor,” for which 
he received a gold medal 
from the Paris Salon, 
though cast in bronze in 
Paris was made in New 
York; and it is probably 
the only work of art exe- 
cuted in the United 
States upon which the 
medal of the Paris Salon 
has been bestowed. 

Mr. French has _ re- 
cently made statues of 
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History and of Herodotus for the 


Congressional Library 


THE REPUBLIC. 


at 


Wash- 








“INDUSTRY.” 
World’s Fair Grounds. 


ington. The “Father of History” 
stands, in classic buskins and drapery, 
leaning upon his pilgrim staff and 
shading his eyes with a roll of parch- 
ment from the fullness of light 
which might dazzle him, while he 
searches the vista of the past with a 
clear and eager vision. 

Mr. French is now completing an 
order from the city of Boston of a full 
length statue of Rufus Choate, in 
which the unique personality of the 
great lawyer is vividly portrayed. 
He has from Boston also a commis- 
sion for three pairs of bronze doors 
for the magnificent New Public 
Library. 

Those who remember the impetus 
given to their own artistic and patri- 
otic education by the Columbus and 
Washington bronze doors of Crawford 
and Rogers in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington,—perhaps long before they 
saw Ghiberti’s “Gates of Paradise” in 
the Florentine Baptistery,—are 
awaiting with eager interest the com- 
pletion of such doors as’ Mr. French 
can make, with their bas-relief ideal 
figures of nearly or quite life size. 
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In August, 1896, there was dedi- 
cated in Boston a monument from 
Mr. French’s hand to _ Boston’s 
adopted son, John Boyle O’Reilly, 
the poet, journalist, orator and patriot, 
whose poems at the dedication of the 
Plymouth monument and before the 
Grand Army at Detroit won and 
deserved such wide recognition. 
This monument consists of a thick 
eranite slab, bluntly pointed at the 
top, which’ forms its architectural 
basis. On one side of this slab and 
against it stands on a pedestal a 
bronze bust of the poet, with an ap- 
propriate inscription. On the re- 
verse side of the same slab and 
against a Celtic cross, sketched in low 
relief—a delicate allusion to the 
poet’s nationality,—are three seated 
allegorical figures. A noble woman, 
“Erin,” is the central figure. She is 
entwining a wreath of oak and laurel 
leaves. At her right sits “Patriot- 
ism,” a strong man, who is offering 
a branch of oak leaves and acorns 
to “Erin.” At her left is “Poetry,” 
a wonderfully beautiful and grace- 
ful figure, with an intellectual and 
spiritual expression. He holds a harp 
with one hand, and offers with the 
other a laurel bough to “Erin.” This 
group, like the Milmore monument, 
marks an era in American monu- 
mental work, an era, let us hope, 
which has relegated to the past the 
dominance of monotonous _ statue 
monuments and brought to the front 
a more complete and inspiring com- 
bination of reality and symbolism 
typical of those commemorated. 

Mr. French has studios in Con- 
cord and in Enfield, Massachusetts. 
where he worked summers upon the 
Grant and O’Reilly monuments. He 
has recently bought a farm = in 
Stockbridge, 
also has a New York studio where he 
spends most of his time, and which is 
connected with his home, a home 
graced by the presence of his accom- 
plished wife and his little daughter. 
In this studio can now be seen the 
model for his monument to the archi- 
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tect, Richard M. Hunt. Mr. Bruce 
Price is his architectural collaborator 
in this work, which is to be placed in 
the wall of Central Park, New York, 
on Fifth Avenue, facing Eighty-first 
Street. Mr. French has also under- 
taken to make a large number (fif- 
teen) of statues for the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. A 
committee of Americans has recently 
given him a commission for a statue 
of Washington for the city of Paris. 
This will be the first statue by an 
American sculptor to be placed in 
Paris and will be a fitting reciproca- 
tion of the gift from Frenchmen of 
Bartholdi’s statue of “Liberty En- 
lightening the World.” 

In the recent past Michigan 
selected Mr. French to produce for 
the Hall of Statuary in the Capitol at 
Washington the figure of her massive 
General Cass. The citizens of San 


Francisco sought his artistic hand to 
work out for them a life-size statue of 
the eloquent Thomas Starr King. 
Harvard University has upon her 


grounds before her Memorial Hall 
his ideal figure of John Harvard, 
which represents the refined. young 
scholar of Old.Cambridge and gives 
the gentler aspect of a Puritan divine. 
Within Memorial Hall there are busts 
of famous sons of Harvard from the 
chisel of the same artist, among them 
those of Colonel Lowell and Gen- 
eral Bartlett. The public build- 
ings of St. Louis, Philadelphia 
and Boston are adorned by his 
strong allegorical figures of Peace 
and Vigilance; of Law, Prosperity 
and Power; of Science Controlling 
the Force of Electricity and Steam; 
and of Labor Sustaining Art and the 
[‘amily. Art galleries, colleges, pub- 
lic institutions, and the homes of 
many a city have busts, statues and 
casts from his hand. 

The World’s Fair brought to him, 
as to others, the heroic opportunity; 
and his response was his statues of 
Columbus and the Republic, which 
the White City placed in its most 
conspicuous positions. Philadelphia 
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must have him make for her beautiful 
Fairmount Park an equestrian statue 
of General Grant which will be dedi- 
cated next autumn, and the Ameri- 
cans of Paris ask of him the statue of 
General Washington. 

From the date of the unveiling of 
the statue of the Minute Man at Con- 
cord to the present time there can be 
traced in the work of Mr. French a 
steady growth. Character, dignity, 
simplicity and an innate spirit of 
rightness have characterized all of the 
work which he has executed. A 
competent critic says: “A certain 
sustained power belongs to all of his 
work.” The technical treatment of 
his subjects, which was at first some- 
what narrow, has taken on greater 
amplitude, the right spirit in them 
becoming enlarged, while their force 


and delicacy are not less 
marked; and he is now 
pronounced by well-nigh 
universal consent the best 
American sculptor for large 
monumental work. 
Personally Mr. French is 
as modest and unassuming 
as he is sincere and gifted. 
He has a fine presence, a 
cheerful disposition and a 
winning personality. For- 
tunate in his honorable an- 
| cestry, nourished in the 
«) atmosphere of Exeter, Am- 
-| herst, Cambridge, Concord, 
Boston, this descent and 
| these stirroundings, while 
they have helped and devel- 
oped him, did not create the 
artistic mind and_ soul 
manifest in all his work. 
What he is in himself, the 
qualities of the man, the 
power he possesses of doing 
“the steadfast work that rules the 
world,” are what entitle him more and 
more to Mr. Emerson’s commenda- 
tion, at the time of the unveiling of the 
Minute Man: “What a_ masterly 
person Mr. French has become!” 
The artistic career of Mr. French, 
which is allied to that of a noble 
group of artists in the East and in 
the West, is instructive and affords 
ground for national as well as indi- 
vidual encouragement. It leads to 
the hope that our country is develop- 
ing a school of art and artists which, 
while not too independent to learn 
what can be and should be learned 
from other and older nationalities, and 
to engraft upon its art what may be 
needed from other sources, will still 
be originally and distinctively Ameri- 
can. 
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By Caroline Ticknor. 


ATTHEW DAL- 
TON was in love 
with Miss Adele 
Burnham and not 
with her twin sister, 
Miss Isabel; but he 
might as well have 
been in love with 
both of them for all the satisfaction he 
derived from his decided preference 
for either one of the inseparable 
sisters, 

That he should find one twin so 
much more charming than the other 
seemed very strange, considering that 
for a while Matt could not even tell 
the two Miss Burnhams apart. In- 
deed when he first met them at a 
small informal dance he was con- 
vinced that he had never seen two 
human beings so much alike. He 
hovered about them trying vainly to 
discover some point of difference, and 
stared at them until they must have 
thought him very rude; but the more 
he stared and hovered the more he 
seemed to find out points of similar- 
itv. They were both dressed in pale 
pink gowns, made just alike, both 
had blue eyes, the same blonde hair, 
profiles identical; each wore a white 
rose pinned at the same side of a 
smooth coil of hair; they both were 
tall and slight, and when they smiled 
revealed rows of white teeth which 
challenged the most observant to dis- 
linguish any point of difference. 

After Matt had danced twice with 
each Miss Burnham, he retired to a 
distant corner where he could watch 
them attentively; and as he stood 
there he began to wonder whether, 
after all, he had not danced three 
times with one, and only taken one 
turn with the other. Or had he 
danced the whole four times with 
number one? It was _ humiliat- 
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ing to be put to confusion by a 
mere resemblance, and Matt deter- 
mined to learn to distinguish the 
exasperating pair before the evening 
ended. 

Later fortune favored him, for he 
discovered that Miss Adele Burnham 
wore a small gold dagger in her 
dress, whereas her sister wore no pin 
at all. This gave him confidence to 
assert that he could “easily tell them 
apart,” a feat which he accomplished 
with success until Miss Isabel, seeing 
his eyes fixed on the tiny dagger, sur- 
reptitiously transferred it to her own 
dress and so exposed his shallow pre- 
tense. In fact, so utterly did they 
confuse him by changing the mislead- 
ing dagger from time to time, that he 
went home quite furious with both 
sisters, and poured into the sympa- 
thetic ears of Hall, his special chum, 
his tale of woe, declaring he would 
“rather not be born at all than be 
born a pair of twins like that.” 

Matt vowed moreover that he 
would never try to tell the twins apart 
again,—a resolution which he kept 
until he met them the next time, 
when the same intense desire to solve 
the fascinating problem seized him 
and he became their indefatigable 
attendant. Still he could not tell 
which of the twins was which. 
While they talked he failed to com- 
prehend what they were saying, so 
closely did he analyze each tone of 
voice, each small peculiarity of man- 
ner; for he felt sure that at some 
time he should light on something 
tangible. Often he fancied that he 
had within his mind a clearly defined 
idea of each; but when he thought 
the matter over he could not for the 
life of him decide which name went 
with which traits. 

The sisters invited Matt to call 
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upon them, and he spent many har- 
assing evenings in their drawing 
room trying to decipher which was 
Miss Isabel and which her sister, — 
and if so, why? One evening when 
he called, however, Matt found Miss 
Isabel alone, her sister having gone 
away to spend the night; and as Isa- 
bel talked to him he seemed to recog- 
nize distinctly what he missed, and as 
he continued to converse with her he 
suddenly discovered that Adele’s per- 
sonality was as clearly outlined in his 
mind as if she had not been a twin 
at all. After that call Matt never 
mixed them up again, but only mar- 
veled that he had ever thought them 
alike. Adele was sympathetic and 
responsive; Isabel, dull of compre- 
hension and indifferent. In fact, he 
came to the conclusion that he had 
never known two girls more totally 
unlike. Adele’s eyes were a deep 
and lovely violet; her sister’s an un- 
interesting shade of blue. Adele’s 
hair was a true angelic gold; 


while Isabel's was just an ordinary 


blonde. 

Now, although Matt was conscious 
of such a decided contrast in the 
twins, they themselves seemed wholly 
unaware of it, and acted as if it could 
make no difference to him which one 
he talked to. He always saw them 
both together, and on occasions when 
other visitors were present he usually 
fell to Isabel’s lot, while Adele, un- 
conscious of his righteous indignation, 
invariably entertained the others. 
Several times he tried inviting Adele 
to go to walk but with no satisfactory 
result, for she always responded, 
“Thank you, we shall be most happy 
to take a walk with you if Isabel has 
not made any other engagement for 
that afternoon,”—as if a walk with 
only one of them was something 
quite out of the question. Indeed 
Matt found that it was really useless 
to try to separate the twins, they were 
so thoroughly convinced that any- 
body who desired the society of one 
must of necessity be doubly pleased 
with the society of both. 
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Then Matt, who was not easily 
daunted, tried asking another man to 
make a fourth on such occasions, in 
order to insure him a little of Adele’s 
society; but despite his efforts to 
make a suitable distribution of the 
twins, he was invariably worsted by 
some unlucky chance, which some- 
how always made the wrong twin fall 
to his lot and left the lady of his 
choice to be monopolized by the 
obliging friend, who, quite unable to 
tell the sisters apart, unwittingly bore 
off the prize while trying to benefit 
the luckless Matt. Matt schemed 
and planned, but by some evil fate his 
plotting brought him small returns. 
It was either both the twins or the 
wrong one. 

Matt constantly upbraided himself 
for his short-sightedness in seeking 
the society of such attractive twins. 
He might have known, he argued, 
that he would end by falling in love 
with one of them, if not with both; 
and then what could a man expect 
but trials and _ perplexities? The 
heart of either twin would doubtless 
break if she were separated from her 
sister unless Matt could provide a 
man to marry number two. That 
form of consolation was not an easy 
one to proffer, as he could testify,— 
for had he not tried faithfully to inter- 
est three of his friends in Isabel, and 
had he not discovered that each in 
turn was rapidly succumbing to 
Adele’s charms? Further  experi- 
ments in this direction were far too 
dangerous. Indeed visions arose be- 
fore Matt of Adele, the adorable, 
snapped up by one of his own friends 
provided for her sister, while he him- 
self remained a hopeless victim in 
honor bound to do his best to console 
the forlorn twin. Again he saw him- 
self as ultimately successful in his suit, 
but pictured his unspeakable joy at 
Adele’s favorable attitude towards 
him diminished by a subsequent re- 
quest that Isabel make her home 
with them. Much as he loved Adele, 
Matt could not become reconciled to 
the idea of Isabel forever at his elbow, 
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passing him cream at breakfast and 
reading aloud to him her favorite 
authors, while Adele sat meekly by, 
admiring her sister and quite con- 
tented, while he grew constantly more 
miserable. As he dwelt upon this 
picture Matt’s dislike for Isabel be- 
came unreasonably increased, until at 
times it almost overshadowed his 
fondness for her sister. 

After having brooded sufficiently 
by himself upon the problem of the 
sisters, Matt invariably confided his 
woes to Sherwood Hall, who was 
justly distinguished for his ability to 
take a logical and philosophic view 
of all affairs—except his own. And 
if Hall failed to help him solve the 
baffling problem, he at least listened 
to Matt’s tragical. recitals with that 
rapt attention which had long since 
earned for him the reputation of be- 
ing a most delightful talker. While 
Matt talked, Hall smoked encourag- 
ingly, and at the close of his dis- 
courses invariably averred his readi- 


ness to “help Matt out,” if he could 
do so without great inconvenience to 


himself. Beyond this point his wise 
suggestions were not apt to go, un- 
less his frequent offers of ‘another 
cigarette” might have been deemed 
soothing and helpful. 

Hall did at one time go so far as to 
propose a picnic up the river, which 
he assured Matt could not fail to 
prove a great success, since the twins 
must of course be put into separate 
canoes. “And I will paddle Isabel so 
far up stream that you'll have nothing 
to complain of,” he protested un- 
selfishly. This plan seemed promis- 
ing to Matt, and with Hall's assist- 
ance he at once mapped out a most 
delightful trip, with moonlight to 
come home by and all the chaperons 
stowed away in one large boat rowed 
by several younger brothers. They 
promptly carried out their plans; and 
upon this occasion everything went 
well—except that most important de- 
tail, the separation of the two Miss 
Burnhams, who at the start succeeded 
in fastening together the two canoes 
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in which they were, and in their keen 
enjoyment of each other’s company 
unconsciously deprived Matt of his 
long sought opportunity for one de- 
iightful téte-a-tete. And when, the 
evening over, he quite dejectedly as- 
sisted Hall in carrying armfuls of 
wraps and empty baskets up the boat- 
house steps he murmured: “It’s no 
use trying to talk to her alone; what- 
ever’s to be said to one has just got 
to be said to both.” 

Dame Fortune, who had surely 
frowned upon Matt’s picnic and had 
persistently maintained her hostile 
attitude for some time afterwards, 
seemed to relent and favor him with 
just a fleeting smile at the New 
Year’s Assembly. Beneath a distant 
and secluded palm he sat beside Miss 
Adele Burnham, blissfully uncon- 
scious of the dancing, promenading 
throng which circled gayly round the 
hall. Others might fancy that a 
brilliant multitude whirled on the pol- 
ished floor; but Matt knew better, — 
he perceived that he and his fair 
partner were the only occupants of 
the great room. He was dimly 
aware that, somewhere in the dis- 
tance, miles away, Miss Isabel was 
safely merged in that imaginary 
multitude, and that she would not 
soon return to trouble him. Seated 
beneath the friendly palm, he had 
already enjoyed a good half hour of 
his fair partner’s society without one 
cruel interruption. His spirits rose; 
he felt that now at last he was to reap 
a suitable reward for all his past 
devotion. His partner was more 
radiant than usual this evening and 
did not seem at all concerned as 
to her sister’s whereabouts. Matt 
wondered if it would be such a dread- 
ful thing to separate the twins. He 
longed to ask Adele if she thought 
she could exist for any length of time 
without her sister; but somehow it 
was very hard to bring the conversa- 
tion to a point where such a question 
would seem a natural or appropriate 
remark. At last he ventured sud- 
denly: 
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“What would you do, Miss Burn- 
ham, if your sister should get mar- 
ried? I mean—that is—you know 
you seem to be so utterly insep- 
arable.” 

Adele gazed dreamily away from 
him. “I often wonder what I should 
do,” she responded thoughtfully. 

“IT don’t suppose you could be— 
ah—really happy without her,— 
now, could you?” Matt questioned 
anxiously. 

“Why, I should miss her awfully, 
of course,” she answered frankly, 
eying Matt with a half curious 
glance. 

“Of course you would; but would 
you be, you know, quite miserable 
without her?” he persisted. 

Adele laughed. “I declare you 
make me feel uneasy about my sister,” 
she answered lightly. “I  hadn’t 
thought till now that there was any 
immediate danger threatening.” 

Matt ‘regarded her with the utmost 
seriousness. “You never know when 


you are in the greatest danger,” he 
remarked, feeling that he was skill- 
fully guiding the conversation into 


the long desired channel. He felt 
that he was very diplomatic in pursu- 
ing this method of approach, as it 
would certainly be wise to accustom 
Adele to the idea of a possible separa- 
tion from her sister before making 
too decided advances. 

“When I say separated from your 
sister;’” he went on, “of course I do 
not mean never being able to see her 
any more; that would be dreadful.” 
He paused to see what effect such a 
suggestion might produce. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” Adele ex- 
claimed, eying him with increasing 
wonder. 

“T only mean not being with her 
every minute, as you are 'now,” Matt 
continued, sighing unconsciously at 
the depressing thought. “Of course, 
if she were married, you would ex- 
pect to make her nice long visits and 
be with her a great deal,—say six 
months at a time,” he went on ear- 
nestly; “but you would not really 
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expect to be with her quite all the 
time,—now would you?” 

So intense was Matt’s own interest 
in solving the vital problem which 
he felt to be confronting him that he 
quite failed to note the evident aston- 
ishment which was depicted upon his 
fair companion’s face. When he 
paused she said with extreme cold- 
ness: 

“You may be sure that I should 
never thrust myself upon my sister 
unless I knew that I was more than 
welcome. No one whom she might 
ever marry need fear that I should 
constantly inflict myself upon them. 
Will you be kind enough to take me 
back into the hall,” she added dis- 
tantly. “We certainly have been 
here a long time.” 

It was in vain for Matt to offer any 
protest, or to endeavor to beguile 
her to remain, so he obeyed, filled 
with contrition for he knew not what. 
He felt that his remarks had somehow 
missed fire and had produced a 
wholly opposite effect from that in- 
tended, though why, he could not 
understand. One thing he _ did 
know, and that was that he was filled 
with bitter disappointment at this 
conclusion of their interview. He 
was about to ask for the next waltz, 
when someone else stepped up and 
carried off the prize, leaving Matt 
quite forlorn. Despite his efforts, he 
failed to obtain another téte-a-téte 
during the remainder of the evening; 
only a brief and tantalizing Lanciers 
was meagrely vouchsafed him; and 
therefore he consoled himself by 
standing sulkily against a door and 
frowning at his successful rivals who 
selfishly bore off the lady he desired 
to monopolize. 

So much for Fortune’s fickle smile, 
which had quite faded out before the 
evening was half spent. Just at its 
close, however, she favored Matt 
with one small token of her regard. 
As he stood at the foot of the long 
stairway, with his ulster collar stiffly 
elevated, and watched the muffled-up 
procession of fair ones slowly filing 
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down, while he waited for a chance to 
call the Burnhams’ carriage, a voice 
said in his ear: 

“Oh, Mr. Dalton, would it be too 
much trouble for you to find a cab 
for us? There has been some mis- 
take about our carriage, I’m afraid.” 

Matt turned, and saw the Burn- 
hams’ aunt standing beside him. 
After assuring her that it would be 
no trouble at all to do so, he dashed 
out through the doorway and began 
rapidly to disprove the truth of this 
assertion. Indeed there was not a 
cab to be found anywhere. One by 
one, the carriages whirled off, and 
vainly Matt endeavored to get hold 
of some conveyance for his friends. 
When he returned, after his fruitless 
efforts, he found the crowd had van- 
ished. Only a few weary and droop- 
ing figures stood grouped about the 
hallway patiently waiting for their 
belated chariots. All the animation 
which these figures had possessed 
but a short time before had been ex- 


tinguished when they put on their 


outside wraps. They stood immov- 
ably against the wall eying one an- 
other with stoical indifference. Matt 
caught a glimpse of the two Miss 
Burnhams seated upon the topmost 
stair talking to Sherwood Hall, while 
their aunt greeted him from the in- 
terior of the vestibule where she was 
waiting. 

“Tm very sorry,” Matt regretfully 
exclaimed, “but I can’t get hold of 
any kind of a conveyance. If you 
will wait a little longer, howev er, I'll 
go and telephone and 

“Oh, no, Mr. Dalton,” the aunt 
broke in, “we won’t wait any longer 
for a carriage. The girls say that 
they don’t mind walking, in the least, 
and | am good for half a mile, I’m 
very sure,” she added with a sigh of 
resignation. 

Matt eagerly offered to act as 
escort, and Sherwood Hall called 
from the stairs: “May I go too, if I’ll 
be very good?” 

Just then a carriage drove up for 
some of the belated guests, who sud- 


‘home with you,’ 
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denly regained their animation and 
called out to the Burnhams’ aunt: 
“Oh, won’t you come with us? We 
have an extra seat.” And that most 
weary chaperon gratefully accepted 
their invitation, after admonishing 
her charges to hurry home as fast as 
possible. 

Matt, after helping the tired aunt 
into the friendly extra seat, turned 
round to find the two Miss Burnhams 
and Hall issuing from the doorway. 
In the dim light which the street 
lamp shed grudgingly upon them, he 
could but just distinguish the colors 
of the long plush cloaks worn by the 
twins. Adele’s was a pale blue, while 
Isabel’s was a deep crimson. 

Hall was crossing the threshold 
just behind them when Matt said to 
the pale blue cloak in tones of deep- 
est satisfaction: “I’m so glad that the 
carriage didn’t come, for now I’m 
going to have the pleasure of walking 
> and in a moment 
they were advancing briskly, while 
Hail and the red cloak followed some 
distance behind them. Matt felt his 
heart begin to beat most strangely. 
“Now or never,” he mentally ejacu- 
lated, realizing that such a chance 
might never come again. His fair 
companion meanwhile walked on 
quietly beside him without attempt- 
ing any conversation. 

How should he begin? This im- 
portant question Matt asked himself 
repeatedly, fully aware that every step 
he took was lessening the distance 
between them and the Burnhams’ 
house. If he let slip this opportunity 
now that he had Adele all by herself, 
he might seek vainly for another. 
In his anxiety he unconsciously 
quickened his pace, and by so doing 
partially abridged the time he so 
heartily desired to lengthen. And 
so they hurried on in perfect silence, 
Matt cudgeling his brains in vain for 
some suitable introduction to what he 
was so anxious to say. At last the 
moon took pity upon him and peeped 
out from behind a cloud. Matt 
broke the oppressive silence. 
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“The moon is out as well as we,” 
he murmured sensibly. “How beau- 
tiful it is to-night!” he added, with 
increasing courage. The pale blue 
cloak assented with a nod. “And 
yet,” Matt went on recklessly, “I 
must say I prefer beautiful things not 
quite so far away. I’ve never sighed 
much for the moon, you see, though 
possibly I might as well do that as to 
hope that you care, or ever could 
care, anything about me. Oh, Miss 
Burnham,” he continued with added 
intensity, striding on still faster in his 
stress of emotion, so that his com- 
panion had difficulty in keeping up 
with him, “you must know what | 
want to say and how I’ve tried in 
vain to say it. You see I never seem 
to get a chance—” Here they had 
almost reached the Burnhams’ gate, 
while, thanks to Matt’s most rapid 
pace, the others were still some way 
behind. “You surely know I love 
you,” he murmured tenderly. “Don’t 
answer me to-night, but think it over. 


Even if you merely tolerate me now, 
you might in time begin to like me 
better, you know,—and “s 

At this important point Hall’s most 


unwelcome voice broke in upon 
them. “I never saw such walkers,” 
he called out. “I guess Miss Burn- 
ham must be just a trifle out of 
breath. Why, we have done our best 
to keep you two in sight,”—and he 
and his companion paused outside 
the gate. 

“Nonsense,” Matt rejoined impa- 
tiently, “we only strolled along at 
ordinary pace. Didn’t we?” he said, 
turning to the blue cloak with an 
effort at composure, and realizing for 
the first time that she was breathing 
rapidly. 

“T don’t think that we loitered 
much,” she panted in _ response. 
Matt started. Something in her 
voice gave him a frightful shock and 
sent cold chills of terror up and down 
his spine. A_ horrible suspicion 
flashed across him, and with it came 
the question, “If this is so, what shall 
I do?” 
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They mounted the front steps and 
stood a moment under the blazing 
gas lamp saying good-night. Matt's 
head was in a whirl, but he was dimly 
conscious that the door flew open and 
the Burnhams’ aunt stood on the 
threshold, supplementing the twins’ 
“Good-night” and adding her thanks 
to theirs; then he and Hall were 
walking rapidly away. One thing 
alone was clear to Matt,— Matt the 
unlucky, Matt the miserable; he had 
proposed to the wrong twin! Oh, 
false, deceptive pale blue cloak,— 
how could you play a poor young 
man so pitiful a prank! 

The weary chaperon had said good- 
night to both her nieces and dragged 
her tired frame to bed, after suggest- 
ing that they should follow soon and 
not sit up till daylight “talking things 
over.” The long plush cloaks with 
their wide ermine collars had toppled 
helplessly upon a hard carved foot 
rest, where they hung at pathetic 
angles, miserably disregarded. 

The twins were evidently in widely 
differing frames of minds. Isabel 
hummed a snatch of music and 
glanced at her reflection in the glass. 
“Such a gorgeous time!” she mur- 
mured. “Oh, I shall never have so 
fine a time again,—I know I never 
shall.” ; 

Adele had dropped into an arm- 
chair, where she sat listlessly regard- 
ing her sister. As Isabel transferred 
her gaze from her own gay reflection 
to her sister’s melancholy bearing, a 
sudden comprehensive and  mis- 
chievous light gleamed in her eyes. 

“Oh, Adele,” she murmured, “I 
must tell: you,—it is such a joke,— 
oh, such a splendid, tragic joke! 
Why, I declare you look as sober as 
an owl!” 

“I’m tired,” Adele answered briefly. 

“And so am I,” rejoined her sister, 
sinking down upon a sofa. “I never 
sat down once till supper time, while 
you,—oh, you were having nice 
long téte-a-tétes with one young man 
at least. You had a little fun—now, 
didn’t vou?" she added slvly. 
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“No,” Adele replied decidedly, “I 
had a horrid time, a horrid, stupid 
time.” 

“Oh, did you?” Isabel responded 
with a curious glance. “Well, I am 
sure that Mr. Dalton was enjoying 
himself under that distant palm tree.” 

Adele pulled off one glove impa- 
tiently. “Don’t speak to me of 
Matthew Dalton,” she exclaimed. 
“T can’t endure him.” 

“You will relent and pity him in a 
few minutes,” her sister cried. “Now 
don’t you speak till I get through,” — 
and picking up a large stuffed sofa 
cushion, she planted it upon the floor 
beside Adele and then sat down 
upon it. 

“You remember,” she began, “that 
I picked up your blue cloak in that 
crowded dressing-room while I was 
looking round for mine, and you sug- 
gested I should put it on, as you 
could get mine out of the pile of 
things across the room, where you 
were hunting for your fur-topped 
boots. Oh, Adele! Imagine poor 
Mr. Dalton waiting down below for 
the blue cloak, which he has seen you 
wear so often. Think of him in the 
darkness gallantly offering to walk 
home with that same blue cloak and 
never dreaming that you were not 
inside it! Now listen,” she went on, 
“for here begins the tragedy. What 
does the foolish fellow do but shower 
all his admiration on the wrong girl. 
Just fancy the terrible mistake!” 

Here she proceeded to repeat 
Matt’s ardent protestations, and at 
the end turned to her sister for some 
expression of sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate fellow. But to her surprise 
Adele sat coldly staring at the toe of 
one small slipper, with a derisive, 
cynical expression, and as her sister 
paused she said with a hard little 
laugh: 

“And vou expect me to believe that 
he thought he was walking home with 
me?” 

“Of course he did.” 

“Nonsense,” Adele said bitterly, 
“vou needn’t think that I shall for an 
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instant believe such an absurdity. 
Of course he knew he was with you.” 

“Really, Adele, I never spoke one 
word all the way home, so there was 
nothing to shake his confidence in the 
blue cloak.” 

“Perhaps not; but all the same you 
are the one he is in love with. He 
just about the same as told me so this 
evening.” 

Here it was Isabel’s turn to be 
skeptical. ‘You must have been mis- 
taken,” she said. 

“Oh, very likely,” Adele continued, 
mockingly. “Perhaps he didn’t ask 
me if 1 could manage to exist without 
you if you were married? Perhaps 
he didn’t say he hoped that I would 
not feel called upon to visit you quite 
all the time? Perhaps he didn’t act 
as if he longed just to get rid of me! 
—Oh!—Oh!—And then you can 
pretend he thought that he was offer- 
ing himself to me! Don’t ever speak 
to me of him again! I hate him!” 

Jerking up the luckless blue cloak 
from the foot rest, where it still hung 
in drooping and repentant attitude, 
she swiftly went upstairs. After she 
had gone, her sister sat for some time 
wrapped in deep meditation, a little 


_ pucker in her forehead denoting the 


difficulty of the problem she was 
grappling with. She did not move 
when the French clock behind her be- 
spoke the flight of another hour, but 
only sighed as she continued to 
smooth out her long gloves. Pres- 
ently, however, a smile played about 
her mouth, and with it came a look of 
satisfaction; and then she also rose 
and gathering up her wraps wended 
her way to bed. 

Matt in his overwhelming misery 
turned from the Burnhams’ door and 
walked away with Sherwood Hall. 
It seemed to him that there could be 
no possible escape from the terrible 
consequences attendant upon this 
evening’s blunder. He had made 
love to Isabel,—and how could he 
ever explain that he had meant his 
tender speeches for her sister! 
Surely now the only honorable thing 
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for him to do was to back up his 
protestations. No matter what his 
misery might be, he could not take 
back anything that he had said. His 
only hope lay in the possibility of 
Isabel’s refusing him. He felt that it 
was very probable she would do so. 
And after that, it wasn’t likely that he 
would stand much of a chance with 
Adele; she surely wouldn’t want a 
man who had preferred her sister. 
He turned to Hall for some advice or 
some consolation; but even this was 
for the time denied him, for his friend, 
catching sight of an approaching car 
exclaimed: “Oh, that’s my car. I’m 
sorry to desert you, but I know it 
doesn’t go your way,”—and, rushing 
off, left Matt to shelter all his woeful 
thoughts in his own troubled breast. 

Before he reached home, Sherwood 
Hall made the discovery that he had 
carried off Miss Burnham's fan in his 
coat pocket; and he decided to re- 


turn it the next morning on his way 
Accordingly 


down town. 
the Burnhams’ doorbell at a some- 
what early hour and gave the maid 
the fan to be returned to Miss Adele, 
realizing that it was too early to 
expect to see the ladies of the house- 
hold. Just as he reached the lowest 
step, however, he heard the front door 
open again, and a gay voice called 
out: “Good morning, Mr. Hall, won’t 
you come in a moment? I want to 
thank you for bringing back my fan.” 

Hall turned and ran up the steps 
again and shook hands with Miss 
Isabel Burnham, who stood smiling 
in the doorway. “I can’t stop but a 
moment,” he replied, stepping inside, 
“as I am on my way down town; but 
I will stop just to inquire how you are 
after last night’s festivities. Please 
tell your sister how promptly I 
brought back her fan.” 

“My fan,” she corrected him em- 
phatically. 

“Oh, was it yours? Excuse me,” 
he laughed. “You see your sister 
asked me to take charge of it just as 
we started out.” 

Isabel looked at him reproachfully. 


he rang 
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“Why, Mr. Hall, have you forgotten 
that I gave it to you?” 

Hall stared. “Oh, now, Miss 
Burnham,” he said, “perhaps I didn’t 
walk home with your sister last night, 
but came with you instead.” 

“Of course you did,” she answered. 
“T feel quite injured to think that you 
don’t vet know us apart.” 

Hall looked at her suspiciously. 
“T shall have to get Matt to take my 
side.” he said. “I’m sure that he will 
testify 

“Oh, that’s just it,” she interrupted 
quickly. “You mustn’t let him. .Do 
sit down, Mr. Hall, for just a minute 
and let me talk to you; it’s most im- 
portant, I assure you.” 

Hall sat down, wondering what she 
could be aiming at. “I’m at your 
service,” he responded; “if there is 
anything that 1 can do, I shall be 
more than happy to do it.” 

“Yes, there is something, 
swered hurriedly, “and it is this: I 
want you to remember that you 
walked home with me last night, and 
not with my sister. This must seem 
a very strange request; but if you 
only knew how grateful I should be, 
I know you wouldn’t mind doing it.” 

“T shall be very happy to do so,” 
Hall replied smiling vaguely. “But 
Matt, whom did he come home with? 
Doubtless he’d like to know,” he 
added in a rallying tone. 

“Why, with Adele, of course,” she 
answered. “He may think he didn’t, 
but you must convince him. No 
matter what he says to the contrary, 
you must declare that he is quite mis- 
taken. Am I asking too much?” 

“Oh, not at all,” he assured her, as 
he rose to go. “It will give me 
pleasure to tell as many—er—wrong 
stories as you think necessary.” 

“Oh, please don’t put it that way,” 
she protested, “or I shan’t let you do 
it. Can’t you just manage it without 
any wrong stories? Tm sure you 
can, you are so clever 

“Tl try,” Hall answered, touched 
by her appreciation of his merits; and 
with her words of cordial gratitude 


” 


she an- 
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still ringing in his ears he went upon 
his way, immensely puzzled. In 
vain he racked his brains for any 
explanation of this remarkable re- 
quest. But before the day was out 
the answer came. Matt had poured 
into his sympathetic ears his sorrow- 
ful confession, concluding his recital 
with these words: 

“If you will believe it, I never 
dreamed that it was Isabel until she 
spoke just at the gate; and then 
when we stood under the gas lamp 
I saw the awful blunder I had 
made.” 

Now Hall understood. “Look 
here, Matt,” he exclaimed, “I rather 
think you were so nervous last night 
that you hardly knew which sister 
you escorted home.” 

Matt eyed him miserably. “That’s 
what I’ve just been telling you,” he 
said. 

“No, but I mean,‘ Hall went on 
calmly, “that when you reached the 
door you were so,—well, excited,— 
that you were mistaken about the 
twins, and just imagined you were 
with the wrong one.” 

Matt regarded him scornfully. 
“Please make yourself a little clearer,” 
he said. 

“T will. You're trying to make me 
think that I don’t know which of the 
3urnhams I went home with myself.” 

“Oh, am I!” Matt scoffed. 

“Well,” Hall continued, “I must 
insist that I walked home with Isa- 
bel myself.” 

Matt sprang up. “It’s all very well 
for you to joke, but I’m in no condi- 
tion for it now.” 

“Nor I,” Hall answered soberly, 
reflecting that lying was more in his 
line just then. 

“Do you mean to say,” Matt cried, 
“that you escorted Isabel Burnham 
home last night?” 

“T feel that I am authorized to 
make that statement. Perhaps you’d 
better go and ask her, if you don’t 
believe me.” 

“Oh, if I only could believe you,” 
Matt said despairingly. “But I 
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can’t, I can’t. Didn’t I see her—and 
hear her voice? Why, they are as 
different— Hall, you must be joking. 
You’re the one who was mistaken. 
You thought you were with Isabel; 
you were deceived like me by that 
blue cloak.” 

“I beg your pardon,—I knew 
nothing about the color of their 
cloaks. I see it does no good to 
argue with you, Matt, so I only say 
once more, go and ask Miss Isabel 
herself.” 

“T will,” Matt cried excitedly. 

At five o’clock that afternoon the 
two Miss Burnhams sat on either side 
of a cozy wood fire. Both were 
thoughtfully regarding a blazing log 
which neither of them saw. 

“Perhaps you will believe him if he 
tells you so himself,” Isabel said, tap- 
ping the fender impatiently with one 
foot. “I wish you could have seen 
the look of terror which flashed across 
his face under the lantern. I never 
saw such despair on any counte- 
nance.” 

Adele sighed faintly. “And yet he 
did keep talking about your getting 
married,” she said. 

Isabel laughed. “Why, that was 
just his clumsy way. He didn’t dare 
say ‘If you were married,’—but that 
is what he meant.— Hark, there’s the 
bell, Adele. Now if that should be 
Matthew Dalton, I’ll speak to him in 
the reception room, and you can sit 
right here and listen to every word,— 
and then I'll turn him over to you. 
Yow’ll stay here, won’t you?” 

“T will not promise,” Adele said. 

Matt, pale and desperate, was 
ushered into the little reception room. 
He sat rigid upon a small, straight 
sofa and waited his doom. He heard 
a rustle of silken garments, and stood 
up fairly shaking in his shoes. Isa- 
bel crossed the threshold, smiling and 
unconcerned. 


“So very glad to see you,” she said 


gayly. Matt murmured that he 
wanted to inquire how they had sur- 
vived the Assembly. 

“Oh, splendidly:—and it was so 
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kind of you and Mr. Hall to see us 
safely home.” 

While she was speaking so lightly, 
Matt was asking himself frantically, 
“Ts this the girl that I walked home 
with or is it not?” The power of 
speech seemed to have forsaken him. 
At last he said: “I hope you were 
not tired out by that final promenade 
after dancing so much, and that your 
escort didn’t walk too fast for you.” 
He paused and looked at her fixedly. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, smiling 
demurely. “You see we didn’t pre- 
tend to keep up with you; we were 
more moderate and sensible.” 

“You, you,—” Matt stammered,— 
“why, you got home first, didn’t 
you?” 

Isabel laughed. ‘Oh, I am afraid 
that you were so interested in your 
own conversation that you were un- 
conscious of our being far behind 
you. Mr. Hall and I couldn’t pre- 


tend to keep up any such rapid gait. 
You and Adele seemed to be walking 


on a wager.” 

Matt drew a long breath. A 
crushing weight seemed suddenly to 
have fallen from his shoulders. The 
old light gleamed once more in his 
eyes. So Sherwood Hall was right! 
Oh, joy unspeakable! 

“Won’t you walk through into the 
sitting room?” a voice (how sweet it 
sounded) seemed to be saying. 
“Adele is by .the fire, and you can 
gossip all you wish about the Assem- 
bly, as I have an engagement and 
must beg to be excused.” 

As Isabel withdrew Matt gazed 
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admiringly after her. Just then she 
might almost have been her sister,— 
so sweet she was, and beautiful. 

With a great wave of thankfulness 
filling his soul, Matt found his way to 
Adele seated by the blazing fire. 
“l’ve come for my reply, dear,” he 
said, coming close beside her. “I 
told you last night that I loved you, 
Adele; but that was not half, not one 
hundredth part of all I had to say. I 
know I am not good enough for you, 
and that of course you love your 
sister best; but don’t you think that 
you might learn to care for me 
enough to be my wife?” 

What Adele said on this occasion 
is of slight consequence, the fact that 
Matt was satisfied with her response 
being all important. With her re- 
sponse came doubtless a confession 
regarding the real wearer of the blue 
plush cloak, and the duplicity which 
had been practised, and many other 
vitally important things intended for 
Matt’s ears alone. 

That young man’s opinion of the 
sad deception was best summed up in 
his own words to the devoted Sher- 
wood Hall, when that tried friend 
dropped in to offer his congratula- 
tions. As he grasped Sherwood 
warmly by the hand he said decisively: 
“Truth is all very well at times; but 
there is nothing after all which can 
compare with a judicious falsehood 
now and then.” 

So it came about that Matt pro- 
posed one night to one twin sister, 
and was accepted by the other the 
following afternoon. 





THE WAIFS OF THE WHITE 


CITY. 


By Virna Woods. 


gates of the 
great Fair in Chi- 

cago had just 

opened, one beauti- 

ful September morn- 

5%, ing. A line of peo- 

ple had formed in 

front of the ticket window, and crowds 
were hurrying through the turnstiles. 
There were brisk, energetic looking 
people who had mapped out their day 
and knew just what they wanted 
to see; there were bewildered people 
with guide-books, experienced tour- 
ists with note-books, and merry 
parties with baskets of luncheon. 
There were tall silk hats and wide- 
brimmed hats, beribboned hats, plain 
traveling caps and Shaker bonnets 
and an occasional fez or turban worn 


HE 


by Turk or Hindoo who had strayed 
from the Plaisance or the Art Insti- 
tute, where the great Congress of 


Religions was in session. It was a 
strange and varied throng of people: 
and in its midst, by one of the gates, 
pushed and jostled by the crowd, two 
little waifs stood hand in hand. 
Their clothes were soiled and torn; 
their pinched faces wore a look of 
bitter disappointment; their large 
dark eyes were full of tears. 

“We can’t get in,” sobbed the little 
girl, clasping the boy tighter with her 
dirty little hand; “and maybe mamma 
will be looking for us.” 

The people passed by in an endless 
stream. Some looked at them with a 
glance of wonder, and hastened on 
through the enchanted gates. <A 
gentleman who brushed against the 
children turned and spoke to them. 

“What are you crying for, my boy?” 
he said. 

“We have walked so far,” the boy 
replied. “We are so tired—and they 


won’t let us in. No one told us we 
would have to pay.” 

A look of mingled pity and amuse- 
ment crossed the man’s face. “Wait 
a moment,” he said, and went back to 
the ticket window. Soon he returned 
and led them to the children’s gate. 
They passed through and were lost in 
the throng. 

“Now we will find mamma,” the 
little girl said, clinging to her com- 
panion. “Tell me what she said, 
Teddy.” 

“She said,” answered the boy, “that 
she was going to the great White 
City; and we must be good, and after 
a while we could go there too and find 
her. And then she got cold and 
didn’t talk or kiss us any more; and 
they put her in a box and took her 
away in a black carriage.” 

“And that was a long time ago, 
wasn’t it?” asked the child; for though 
she had heard the story a hundred 
times, she always wanted to hear it 
again. 

“Yes,” said the boy, “a long time 
ago, when mamma lived with us, and 
we used to laugh at old Tommaso 
when he took out his organ, and we 
ran away sometimes to play with the 
monkey. We didn’t think then we 
would ever have to beg for Tommaso 
and he would beat us if we didn’t get 
enough; for we thought we would 
always have mamma to take care of 
us. But now we will go and find her 
and stay with her forever.” 

“But how will we find her?” asked 
the child. “It is so big in here.” 

“Never mind, Marjory; we will fol- 
low the people.” 

They walked on and on, so tired by 
and by they could scarcely drag their 
little feet over the way, but inspired 
with a great hope that shone in their 
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eager faces. But they were be- 
wildered and did not know where to 
go. The crowd parted and went in 
different directions. They walked on 
until they came to water and a great 
white building in the front of which 
was a long flight of steps. 

“IT think mamma is _ here,” 
Marjory, “it is so lovely.” 

“It looks like the great white throne 
ought to be in there,” said the boy. 
“Let us go in and see.” 

With hearts beating fast they 
climbed the steps that led to the en- 
trance of the great Art Palace. 
People looked at them curiously as 
they passed; but no one spoke to 
them. They stood a moment in awe 
and wonder at the door, for they 
thought that it was heaven. They 
saw numberless beautiful white fig- 
ures, that seemed to them to be the 
forms of angels. They went in and 
looked timidly about them. They 
were in the French section of the 
sculpture exhibit. They approached 
a reclining figure and stood looking 
at it. 

“Tt is not alive,” said Marjory, the 
tears starting to her eyes. Teddy 
put out a little finger and touched it 
cautiously. “It is stone,” he said. 

Still the tired children wandered 
about, not knowing what to do. 

“Have you seen the Christ and 
Child in the United States exhibit?” 
said a sweet voice at their side. They 
turned and saw a lovely lady speaking 
to a gentleman. 

“No,” the man replied, “let us go 
and see it.” 

The children followed, pushing by 
people who came between them and 
the beautiful lady, terrified lest they 
should lose her. 

“We will follow her and _ find 
Christ,” they said; “he will take us to 
mamma.” 

At last the lady stopped and the 
gentleman with her. They stood 
gazing at a great white image of a 
man with his arm around the form of 
a little boy. The man’s face was 
beautiful, and Marjory felt that she 


said 
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would like to speak to him; but he 
was only stone like the rest. She 
wondered where Christ was, and she 
longed more than ever to see her 
mother. She approached the lady 
timidly and plucked her sleeve. 
“Please, where is Christ?” she said 
wistfully. 

The lady looked down at her in 
kindly surprise. “You poor little 
midget!” she said. “That is Christ”; 
and she pointed to the white image. 

Marjory burst into tears. “But 
that is not alive,” she sobbed. 

“Did you think you would find him 
alive?” said the lady gently, laying her 
hand on the little one’s shoulder. 
“You will have to go a long, long 
way before you will find him alive.” 

She did not think how the little 
ones would understand her words. 
The man looked down and saw tears 
in the children’s eyes. He put his 


hand into his pocket and, drawing out 
a half dollar, slipped it into the boy’s 
dirty little hand. 

“Come,” whispered Marjory, “it is 


a long way to Christ,—and mamma is 
there.” They turned and _ passed 
through the great door and went 
down the steps to the street by the 
lagoon. They walked around the 
water for a long time, following the 
crowd. They saw people going into 
the buildings along the way; but 
they saw no other building so beauti- 
ful as the great Art Palace, so they 
did not stop. “Mamma will be in the 
very prettiest place,” said the boy, “by 
the great white throne.” 

They hesitated a moment in front 
of the Woman’s Building, but passed 
on. “It is not so pretty as the other,” 
they said, looking across the lagoon. 
At last, as they were walking along 
the way, they heard the sound of 
music. It was the great pipe-organ 
in Festival Hall. 

“She is there, she is there,” said 
Marjory, clasping her hands; “for 
don’t you know how she said the 
angels sang round the great white 
throne?” 

“Yes, she must be there,” said the 
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boy; “we have come a long way.” 

They went up the steps hand in 
hand and would have gone in at the 
central door, but a man stopped them. 
“You can not go in,” he said; “you 
have to pay to go in there.” 

The boy held up the coin the gen- 
tleman had given him in the Art 
Palace. 

“Wouldn’t you rather buy candy or 
pop-corn?” asked the man _ good- 
naturedly. 

“No,” said Teddy, looking at him 
with pleading eyes; “we want to go 
in. 

When they were in, they wandered 
down the aisle and sat timidly down in 
two vacant seats near the front. Peo- 
ple looked at them wonderingly; but 
no one spoke tothem. They sat with 
timid, awe-struck faces turned up to 
the organ. The music _ swelled 
higher and higher in strains of un- 
earthly sweetness. It was the “Chant 
Seraphique” of Guilmant; and many 
heads in the vast assemblage were 
bowed and many eyes were filled with 
tears. The children had never heard 


such music before,—and they thought 
that now surely they were in heaven. 
They sat in rapt attention until the 


music died away. A sound arose like 
the rustling of leaves in a forest, and 
grew louder and louder. It was the 
noise of the people clapping their 
hands. The man at the organ turned 
and bowed; then he began to play 
again. The children grew restless 
and looked about in vain for their 
mother. They began to realize that 
they had suffered another disappoint- 
ment; for in that great building in 
which sat thousands of listening peo- 
ple, there was no _ white throne, 
no Christ, no angel choir. Their 
mother was not there; they must 
look farther. 

The concert had ended and the chil- 
dren followed the crowd out into the 
grounds. All day they wandered 
through the beautiful streets and 
buildings of the great White City. 
They crossed the curved bridges and 
looked down into the shining water 
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of the lagoon. They lost themselves 
in the rich pavilions of the Manufac- 
tures Building and stood fascinated 
before the wonders of Machinery 
Hall. They heard the chimes play 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,”—a song 
by which their mother used to sing 
them to sleep. 

“Mamma, mamma!” they cried, 
and the great bells seemed to call 
them on, but they could not find her. 
They wandered through the peristyle 
and into the Court of Honor. The 
great golden statue of the Republic 
shone before them, and they tried to 
reach it; but the water was all around 
it and they stretched out their little 
hands in vain. Once they thought 
they had found the great white throne. 
They had entered the Administration 
Building and looked up into the 
beautiful dome. 

“There it is,’ whispered Teddy, 
“and the angels hovering round.’ 
Don’t you know what mamma used to 
sing?” They looked up eagerly, but 
among the Jovely frescoed figures 
they did not find their mother’s face. 

“T am so tired, Teddy,” said Mar- 
jory at last. 

“Just let us go here,” said the boy. 
“T think we will find her now.” 

They climbed the steps that led to 
the intramural railway, and some one, 
smiling at the little pathetic figures, 
paid their fare. They went into a car 
and sat down. The train began to 
move, and their eyes shone with ex- 
citement and joy. They were up so 
high, surely now they were going to 
the great white throne! They looked 
down on white walls and gleaming 
statues and shining water; they looked 
up on glistening towers and gilded 
domes. It was all so beautiful; and 
somewhere near them was the dear 
mother with her sweet smile and the 
dark eyes like their own! When she 
lifted them on to her lap and held 
them in her arms they would not be 
tired any more. And they would 
never have to go away; they would 
not have to go back at night to old 
Tommaso and his wife, who beat them. 
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And the dear Christ, too, would take 
them in his arms, as he did the little 
boy in the stone picture. Every little 
while the train stopped and people got 
on and off the cars. But they would 
not get off until they came to the 
place where mamma was. They were 
sure they would know when they came 
to it. At last, as the train stopped, 
the gentleman beside them touched 
the boy on the sleeve. 

“It is time to get off, my boy,” he 
said. “This is the place where you 
got on.” 

They got out, bewildered, and fol- 
lowed the crowd down the steps. 
Then they saw that it was indeed the 
same place where they had got on to 
the train. Marjory beganto sob. “1 
am so tired,” she said; “and we can’t 
find mamma at all.” 

They sat down on a bench to rest 
and sobbed piteously in each other’s 
arms. A guard stopped and laid his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. “What’s 
the matter, my little man?” he asked. 
Teddy looked up with his eyes full of 
tears. ‘We can’t find mamma,” he 
said, “and we are so tired.” 

“Did your mamma come with you?” 
asked the guard. 


J 


“Oh, no,” said the boy. “Mamma 
is dead, and she told us she was going 
to the great White ‘City, and we 
thought we could find her here. Put 
it is so big,—and we don’t know 
where to look.” 

The guard did not know what an- 
swer to make. At last he spoke 
abruptly, but with a strange dimness 
in his eyes. “I am afraid you cannot 
find your mamma to-night,” he said. 
“You had better go home.” 

The children did not answer, but 
their lips quivered, and they made no 
movement to leave the place. 

“This is not the White City of 
which she spoke. She is dead, and 
you cannot go to her,” the guard said 
gently. 

The boy looked at him with appeal- 
ing eyes and little Marjory broke into 
sobs. The guard drew a coin from 
his pocket and slipped it into Teddy’s 
hand. “You must go away,” he 
said; “it will be dark before you get 
home.” 

The children turned silently away 
and passed out of the gates, and a 
moment later they were lost in the 
throng on the streets. 
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By Frank Roe Batchelder. 


JUGGLER with percentages, who works 
A In parts and totals, may-be’s, might-have-been’s, 
Ranging his numerals in rows, like pins 
Set by machine, on paper; a clerk of clerks, 
Who knows how many shoes we sold the Turks; 
Revels in figures like a fiend in sins; 
Makes merry when a fiscal year begins; 
And says Wise Government behind this lurks. 
But after he is done with all his sums, 
Pounds, dollars, yards, tons, cases, barrels, bales, 
How can it be that still his country ails, 
With little children starving in the slums, 
The rich still growing richer, and the poor 
With bursting hearts still learning to endure? 
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GREENLAND. 


By Russell W. Porter. 


N this enterprising age, when the 

artist as well as the explorer is 

finding his way everywhere, it is 
strange that Greenland with its won- 
derful, striking and _ characteristic 
scenery has so long escaped the at- 
tention of the art world. From the 
time of its colonization by the Danes 
in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century down to the present time, 
the number of men, good, bad and 
indifferent, who have gone to Green- 
land for the sake of painting its life 
and scenery can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Yet here is an 
island of continental dimensions, 
whose scenery at almost any point 
along its coast rivals Norway and the 
Alps in grandeur. 

The cause of such neglect is laid by 
some at the door of the early Ameri- 
can and English explorers, whose 
descriptions are on the whole dispar- 
aging rather than otherwise. This 
misrepresentation and mistake are 
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easily explained. They only gave 
Greenland a passing glance on their 
way north in search of the pole. 
They wintered on its northern shores 
through the long, dark night, and, as 
was human, on reaching the comforts 
of home again dwelt on the bleak and 
desolate side of their Greenland sur- 
roundings, magnifying their terrors 
and ignoring their beauties. 

The supposed difficulty of access 
has also undoubtedly played an im- 
portant part in keeping away the 
tourist and the artist. Navigation in 
the landlocked waters of Davis 
Straits and Baffin’s Bay has been 
proved, however, by the six consecu- 
tive and successful expeditions of 
Lieutenant Peary, to be safer even 
than that of the Atlantic. As far as 
danger or difficulty is concerned, an 
artist can make a journey to Green- 
land as confidently and securely as to 
Switzerland. 

Of the few artists who have visited 
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the far north, especial mention is due 
to one who was a pioneer in the work. 
Recognition of him will be more 
common and pronounced as time 
goes on and the beauties of the north 
are opened up to the public; and the 
present writer cannot take up the 
subject of the artist in Greenland 
without paying tribute to him at 
the outset. William Bradford was a 
native of Fairhaven, Mass., and a 
Boston artist. He caught a glimpse 
of what lay hidden beyond the circle 
of ordinary artistic venture in the 
reports brought back by Dr. Kane of 
the Grinnell Expedition, and deter- 
mined to go north and see for him- 
self. Through the assistance of Dr. 
J. C. Sharp of Boston he fitted out, in 
1861, a small sailing vessel, and for 
six successive summers cruised along 
the Labrador coast. What he then 


saw only stimulated him to further 
effort; and the spring of 1869 saw his 
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dream realized, when through the 
generosity of Le Grand Lockwood he 
chartered the steam sealer, Panther, 
and in company with Dr. I. I. Hayes 
started for Greenland. 

The summer was an ideal one, 
spent in cruising slowly up the west- 
ern coast, penetrating the fjords to 
the glacier fronts, painting the scen- 
ery, and also for the first time suc- 
cessfully photographing the ice for- 
mations by the wet plate process. 
The views of glaciers, icebergs and 
floe-ice taken on this trip have never 
since been equalled in strength and 
fineness of detail. There seems to 
have been some property in this crude 
process for photographing ice which 
the modern camera and dry plate fail 
to supply. 

After pushing a short distance into 
Melville Bay, the expedition returned 
to the United States, and Bradford 
began work on his pictures. Here- 


AN ICE GIANT. 


From a photograph in the 


sradford collection. 
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THE HOME OF THE POLAR BEAR. 
From a photograph in the Bradford collection. 


tofore nothing had been done in this 
field except in an imaginative way, 
and Bradford’s paintings received 
immediate recognition and were in 
great- demand. He painted pictori- 
ally but represented truthfully the 
savage grandeur of the scenes and the 
overpowering size of the bergs, enter- 
ing fully into the feeling which an 
Arctic marinescape presents. 

In England his work created great 
interest. When he _ visited that 
country in 1871 he occupied a unique 
position, combining in himself as he 
did the artist, the explorer and 
strong, simple Quaker. He num- 
bered among his friends such men as 
Tennyson and Tyndall, and such per- 
sons of Arctic fame and association 
as Nares, Rae, Dufferin and Lady 
Franklin. His paintings are in the 
private apartments of the Queen at 
Windsor, in the collections of the 
Princess Louise, the Baroness Coutts 
and the Duke of Westminster, and in 
many places in Europe and Australia, 
as well as in our own country. 


3radford published a_ beautiful 
book containing large photographs 
of his paintings and of _ north- 
ern scenery accompanied by text. It 
was sold by subscription, the list be- 
ing headed by the Queen and the 
Duke of Argyle. Whittier recognized 
his friend’s deep love of the north and 
his peculiar relation to it when he 
dedicated to him the beautiful poem, 
“Amy Wentworth.” 

Upon Bradford’s grave in Fair- 
haven there rests a large granite 
bowlder, brought from Greenland last 
year, smoothed and polished by the 
glaciers, and bearing his name, along 
with the lines from Whittier: 


‘* Something it has — a flavor of the sea, 
And the sea’s freedom — which reminds of 
thee.” 


This Greenland bowlder was _ pro- 
cured and brought to Fairhaven by a 
friend who had heard of his last re- 
quest that he might have for his 
headstone a rock from the land he 
loved so well. 
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I have myself had the pleasure of 
spending two summers in the north 
under strikingly different circum- 
stances. The first time was in 1894, 
when I joined the “Cook Expedi- 
tion,” more commonly known as the 
Miranda Party. From start to finish 
on this trip we were followed so per- 
sistently by a hard and relentless fate 
as to almost inspire superstition. It 
was certainly a curious body of men 
that made up the personnel of this 
expedition, a mixture of tourists, 
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From a_ painting 
scientists, sportsmen and _ business 
men; but in spite of the hardships 
attendant on the fortunes of a ship- 
wrecked party it proved itself a most 
harmonious and congenial body. In 
the first place, the Miranda was an 
unlucky ship. Her first bit of misfor- 
tune after we had started north was to 
run squarely into an iceberg off Belle 
Isle Straits, damaging her nose to 
such an extent as to require a retreat 
to civilization for repairs. The expe- 
dition, materially diminished in num- 
bers by the loss of several members 
who had “got enough of Arctic navi- 
gation,” tried it once more, and suc- 
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ceeded in reaching the west coast of 
Greenland in about latitude 65 de- 
grees. The party spent one highly 
satisfactory day in the little Eskimo 
town, trading with the natives, hob- 
nobbing with the Danish governor, 
and photographing scenery; but 
that was all. The next morning, 
coming out of the harbor, the fated 
ship picked out about the only sub- 
merged reef available and steamed 
directly over it. The sea brought her 
down three times as she passed the 


GREENLAND WATERS. 


William Bradford. 


rock; rip went the iron plates on her 
bottom; and we were shipwrecked in 


Greenland! She did not go down 
then, for the hole which had been 
made only filled one of the compart- 
ments—the ballast tank. She settled 
in the water some five or six feet. 
But let me assure the reader that 
those few moments spent in leaning 
over the rail, a life-preserver in one 
hand and a few worldly effects in the 
other, watching the water creep up 
the side of the ship, were among the 
most harrowing that a man is ever 
called upon to experience. Yet I 
think we all remember most ludicrous 
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WILLIAM BRADFORD. 


things which happened in the midst 
of the horrors. 

| skip much that followed. We 
managed to get back to “the States” 
that autumn, all in good health and 
spirits. After the accident there 
was of course nothing to do but 
find some safe means of returning 
home; and five of us took an open 
boat and went up the coast one 
hundred and_ fifty miles, where, 
just above the Circle, we found a 
Gloucester fishing schooner, and 
induced her captain and crew to 
abandon their fishing and come to 
our rescue. With the members of 
the party salted down in the hold, 
student and professor alike (for the 
god of shipwrecks, whoever he may 
be, is no respecter of persons), we 
started home towed by the Miranda 
by a hawser from her stern. She 
was on her last legs,—if a boat has 
even metaphorical legs,—and 
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never reached the other 
side of Davis Straits, but 
foundered in the middle of 
the Straits during some 
rough weather, when her 
wound broke open afresh, 
the ballast tank gave way, 
and the crew abandoned 
her in the life-boats. 

The number on_ the 
schooner was now swelled 
to over ninety souls, and 
we were soon on short 
rations and the water was 
running low. When Syd- 
ney was reached, a seedier 
lot of individuals never 
crossed a gang-plank. As 
for myself, I made straight 
for a clothing store, clad in 
a complete suit of Eskimo 
fur garments, hood and all. 

It is needless to say that 
I did very little sketching 
on this first trip. By no 
stretch of language could 
I have called myself an 
artist in Greenland. The 
sum and substance of my 
sketching comprised an 

attempt to depict the agonized ex- 
pression on the face of one of our 
party as he gazed into the depths of 
the sea, his chin hooked over the side 
of the schooner, experiencing his first 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
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FISHING SCHOONERS IN THE ICE. 
From a photograph in the Bradford collection. 


rough weather on this small vessel, 
and a pencil sketch of a dozen forms 
stretched out on the salt in the hold, 
motionless and packed together like 
sardines. 

But I wanted to go again. The 
terrors of the north—ice, fog and 
Danish brandy—were not enough to 
keep me away. I had got the Arctic 
fever. So thoroughly had I become 
seized by it, that the summer of 1896 


saw me, sketch-block in hand, again 
headed north. It was in connection 
with the sixth Peary Expedition; and 
the trip was, in point of mishaps and 
accidents, the very opposite of that of 
the Miranda party. We started and 
returned on schedule time, followed 
out the work that we had laid out in 
every detail, and came back stocked 
with photographs, curios and a fund 
of delightful recollections to live over 
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in years to come. In 
personnel also the 
party differed greatly 
from the other, nearly 
all of the men being 
scientists of some 
kind. Lieutenant 
Peary had his own 
party of six; and the 
prime object of the ex- 
pedition was to secure 
and bring back the 
big meteorite in north- 
ern Greenland. Pro- 
fessor Tarr of Cornell 
University had a geo- 
logical party of ‘six 
from that institution, 
who were landed on 
the west coast of 
Greenland, on the 
south shores of Mel- 
ville Bay. The Boston 
party, which was under 
the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Burton of the 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and of which I was a member, 
had laid out a plan of work among 
the fjords and glaciers of the Umanak 
District, which lies about half way up 
the Greenland coast, some five de- 
grees beyond the Arctic circle. We 
leit Sydney, Cape Breton, July 15, 
1896, on the Hope, a typical whaler, 
fitted with sails and steam and built 
especially for ice work. 
She is a sister ship to the 
Windward, which is the 
the English ex- 
plorer Jackson has used in 
taking his expedition to 
Franz Joseph Land. All 
these whaling and sealing 
vessels are built of wood, 
have sides fifteen or more 
inches thick, and are 
“shod” on the outside with 
green heart oak, which 
makes a tough skin to 
resist the action of the 
ice. Around the bows 
boiler plates are riveted 
on, transforming the stem 


vessel 
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into a veritable batter- 
ing ram. With this 
formidable prow the 
vessel. makes at full 
speed directly for a 
pack of floe ice and, 
striking it, rides up 
over the cakes by the 
momentum obtained, 
the weight of the 
ship crashes down 
through the ice, and 
she then retreats a 
hundred feet or so to 
repeat the operation. 
It was hard for me 
to get used to this 
pounding and punch- 
ing, my last experi- 
ence in this line on the 
Miranda off Belle Isle 
having left a very vivid 
impression on my 
memory. We encoun- 
tered our first ice at 
night, and the first 
bump found me tear- 
ing across the fore cabin and up the 
steps. Visions of the Miranda pull- 
ing her nose out of a huge berg and 
the suspense of waiting while the car- 
penter sounded the hold came up 
before me. But a week of this sort of 
thing made it too prosaic even to be 
noticed. 
In this 


way we forced our way 
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through several belts of floe ice going 
up the Labrador coast and around the 
entrance of Hudson Straits. An un- 
usual amount of ice was met with, 
and during the return we were caught 
and held in its grasp for two days. 
The scenery along the Labrador 
coast is not very striking, being made 
up mostly of low mountains almost 
bare of vegetation rolling back into 
the interior, rounded and polished by 
former glacial action. There are no 
glaciers here, and only a few patches 
of winter snow were seen. The 
northern extremity of this great coun- 
try, however, east of Ungava Bay, is 
quite bold, cut up by numerous fjords, 
and the mountains as seen from the 
ship looked like a succession of saw- 
teeth. North of the straits in Baffin 
Land this rugged character of the 
scenery continues; and here in the 
extreme southern part is a small ice 
cap. It is probably the last of the ice 


sheet covering this land, and is but a 
drop in the bucket compared to the 
great continental ice sheet of Green- 


land. 

We reached Godhavn, the capital 
of Greenland’s northern inspectorate, 
obtained the necessary permission to 
land the different parties in this Dan- 
ish Colony, and after steaming 
through the Wiagatt, the “Rhine of 
Greenland,” as it has been termed, 
reached our destination at 
Umanak. The Hope left 
us on its way north after 
the meteorite; and then 
began five weeks of the 
most delightful experi- 
ences, cruising among the 
fjords along with the na- 
tives in their skin boats, 
hunting, fishing, studying 
the movement of the 
great ice streams, deter- 
mining the forces of grav- 
ity and magnetism and 
investigating the geology 
of the country. It was 
over all too soon, when, on 
September 9, the Hope 
appeared to take us back 
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to civilization. As for myself, I never 
gave up anything with greater reluc- 
tance than the sight of those snow- 
capped summits fading away in the 
blue horizon and the warm friend- 
ships I had formed with the Danes. 
They were supposed to frown on the 
advent of the foreign tourist, but 
really they could not help enjoying 
our being among them, isolated from 
the world as they are, with only an 
occasional connection with it through 
two or three ships which bring them 
the mail and supplies from Europe. 
I have given this hurried and meagre 
sketch of my personal experience to 
enable my readers, and especially any 
artists to whom my word may come 
and for whom it may have some seri- 
ous interest, to understand what the 
circumstances were under which I 
gained my impressions of Greenland 
and gained so much in the way of 
artistic suggestion and inspiration. 
There are three things which im- 
press themselves upon an artist, or 
indeed upon any one who goes to 
Greenland with an eye open to the art 
side of things: the scenery in gen- 
eral, the ice in particular, and the 
natives. These three are thoroughly 
and inseparably related in every 
visitor’s recollections of the north, 
and descriptions fail miserably to 
give any adequate idea of the condi- 


ON THE SHORE OF A GLACIER. 
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tions. The mountains of the west 
coast of Greenland reach their great- 
est height between the sixty-eighth 
and seventy-second parallels of north 
latitude. Here, in the Godhavn, 
Jacobshavn, Riten- 
benk and Umanak 
districts they soar 
up out of the fjords 
to elevations of 
four, five and even 
six thousand feet. 
Upon their sides 
and clinging to them 
rest the glaciers, 
pushed through be- 
tween the summits 
here and there from 
the vast snow fields 


OUR FIRST ICE. 





ON BOARD THE “HOPE.” 


behind descend- 


The im- 


and occasionally 
ing to the water’s edge. 
pressiveness of the scene is height- 
ened by the presence of the icebergs, 
which slowly and majestically pass on 
their way out to sea and down the 
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Labrador current finally to waste 
away and disappear in the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream. These 
giant wanderers, from the time they 
are first met with, many hundred 
miles from their 
birthplace, to 
the glacier face 
itself, where 
they are born, 
form the grand- 
est procession 
which nature is 
capable of pro- 
ducing. Men 
have never 
wearied in de- 
scribing them; 
but they are in- 
describable—to 
be appreciated 
they must be 
-seen. To see 
them to the best 
advantage you 
must go to the 
fjords in which 
they originate 
and where they congregate, choking 
up the entrances to all but small craft 
and, with the cliffs for a background, 
frame themselves into a picture of 
stupendous proportions. 

So much for the outline. But color 
plays the more important part; for 
here in midsummer shines that 
wonder of nature, the midnight sun, 
enveloping the entire land and 
marinescape in tints and gradations 
of color such as only a midnight sun 
can create. Rolling along the 
horizon for the greater part of the 
day, rising a little towards noon and 
dipping a little at midnight, he is con- 
tinually occupied in producing a long 
drawn out sunrise or sunset. 

Ice, under these conditions, has 
almost the chameleon’s power to 
respond to the environment of color. 
At times the bergs look as blue as 
topaz, with arches, caverns and vein- 
ings of indigo; again they are tinged 
emerald green; and at sunset they are 
shrouded in the pink of the “Alpine 
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Glow.” The picture is completed 
when the reflection in the deep waters 
of the fjords repeats each color above, 
in a slightly darker tone. 

Immense as the icebergs are, the 
effect of their size would be lost were 
it not for their texture and outline. 
There is a striking resemblance in the 
appearance of the side of a fresh ice- 
berg, where it has been torn from 
the face of the glacier, to pure speci- 
mens of feldspar. Its myriads of 
curving surfaces at slight angles to 
each other, when receiving the light 
from the side, break up the white wall 
of ice into tiny graded shadows, and 
give a hugeness and stateliness to the 
whole mass which otherwise would 
not appear. 

With the cliffs which rise from the 
water to such vast heights the ques- 
tion of size is still more bewildering. 
lor here there is absolutely nothing 
to give the landscape scale,—not: a 
tree, not a man, not a house, nothing 
that can be used as a measure by 
which the scene may be estimated. 


The effect is most deceiving, espe- 
cially in the middle of the day, when 
the air is clear and one can see to a 
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OUR GUIDE IN UMANAK,. 


great distance. I think of a good 
illustration of this point. Across the 
fjord from the town of Umanak rise 
the cliffs of Storen Island. They 
look to be only a short distance away, 
and you think you would like to take 
a ten minutes’ row over to them and 
see what they are like. But the ten 
minutes lengthen out into two hours; 
you put mile after mile behind you, — 
and when you are at last under their 
shadow you have come six miles. 
The secret is that the cliffs are over 
half a mile high sheer from the water’s 


FAST IN TIE ICE. 
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edge, and at such a distance, with 
nothing to give them scale, they look 
like an ordinary cliff a short distance 
away. In attempting descriptions of 
Greenland and its scenery one always 
finds one’sself falling into superlatives ; 
but Nature has turned out her work 
in Greenland on such an immense 
scale that one must be pardoned for it. 
The sides of the mountains and the 
inland valleys are bare of snow in 
summer, and there is comparatively 
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odorless. The visitor is met with a 
succession of surprises, for he finds 
scattered about in profusion such old 
friends as the vellow buttercup, the 
dandelion, the red primrose and the 
stonecrop. Here, too, the Arctic 
poppy is at home and daintily lifts its 
golden cup, sometimes even through 
the snow. 

The scene up the valleys, strewn 
with rounded, ice-worn rocks, carried 
me back, when I first saw it, to New 
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little soil. Wherever soil is found, 
however, and vegetation can once get 
a foothold, there will invariably be 
found a carpet of moss, grasses and 
low bushes, dotted here and there 
with brilliant beds of wild flowers, 
which do what they can to relieve the 
monotony of the gray rocks. The 
flowers seem to have gone all to 


color; they are completely saturated 
with color, if one may so speak, but 
this at the sacrifice of their fragrance, 
for the wild flower of the north is 
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England, to the smoothed ledges in 
the hill pastures of Vermont, New 
Hampshire or Massachusetts, dotted 
here and there with bowlders, remains 
of our own ancient ice sheet. 

There is one exception to this gray, 


eneissic rock. On the island of 
Disko and on either side of the 


Wiagatt stratified and volcanic rocks 
make their appearance and completely 
change the color of the landscape. 
The red basalt and brown sandstones 
banded in places by coal black belts 
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contrast beautifully with the blue 
glaciers; and I am told that, exclud- 
ing the latter feature, they resemble 
in color the cafons of the Colorado 
rivers. 

For choice bits of bright color, for 
absolute freedom from affectation or 
conceit, and for originality of dress, 
I praise the Eskimos. They are just 
what a town needs to give it life. 
Their houses, artistically speaking, 
are uninteresting enough on the out- 
side, being built up with stone and 
turf and covered with boards and 
slabs of stone; but the sight of a 
crowd of women in their character- 
istic dress and attitude, separated in 
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groups of twos or threes, make an 
interesting picture of an otherwise 
dull landscape. They make admir- 
able models, and when once posed 
remain as immovable as a statue 
until one gives the word to rest. 
Among my pleasantest hours in 
Greenland were those spent in 
painting the portrait of Mathalina 
Sigurdsen and in studying her ex- 
pression and features—the tilted, 
almond-shaped, Japanese eye, the 
pug nose with its bridge almost 
gone, the full cheeks and lips, and 
over all that top-knot as rigid as 
steel, the black hair drawn tightly 





GOVERNOR KNEUTZSEN AND HIS WIFE, 


over the head and bound with a bit of 
colored ribbon. She was an eighteen 
years’ old girl from the big 
Nugsuak peninsula. There 
was a little Icelandic blood 
in her veins, but only a little. 
She had passed the marry- 
ing age, and will probably 
live and die an old maid. 
She could not skin a seal or 
chew as many birdskins in 
a day as the other girls, and 
sO was not in demand by 
the men for a wife. I 
painted the portrait of Laars 
Fredericksen, a big over- 
grown boy of sixteen, a pure 
blooded Greenlander, a fact 
certified to by the Danish 
pastor, who looked up the 
fellow’s ancestry in the old 
church records. I also 
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painted Rasmus Abrahamsen, a 
younger boy than Laars; but al- 
though more attractive in looks he 
had none of the characteristic Eskimo 
features, some Danish blood having 
crept in during the generation of his 
grandparents. 

The kayaker, in his long, needle- 
shaped boat, with the complete equip- 
ment of spears, gun and _ sealskin 
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Two pictures I still see with a 
vividness that seems to make them 
scenes of but yesterday. One is a 
night scene, as I crossed the Karajak 
Fjord in the early hours of the morn- 
ing in company with several natives 
in their big boat, the ‘“oomiak.” 
There was a full moon in the heavens, 
which enveloped everything in an un- 
earthly cold gray, save where the 
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From a photograph 


float, forms a striking feature of the 
Greenland marinescape. Whether 
seen on a calm, quiet, sunny day in 
midsummer, among the towering 
bergs and small ice-cakes, resting 
motionless on his paddle behind the 
shield of white cotton cloth awaiting 
the advent of the seal, or out on the 
seaboard in stormy weather reeking 
in brine as he shoots through the curl- 
ing waves towing after him his quarry 
of game, he makes a picture that 
must always associate itself in mem- 
ory with the fj3rds and icy waters 
of the north. 


ICY MOUNTAINS.” 
in the Bradford collection. 


placid surface of the fjord caught the 
reflection and the kayakers dipped 
the ends of their paddles into the 
water. We wended our way through 
the small ice and by the huge sentinel 
bergs, with no sound but the rhythm 
of dropping boat blades and the occa- 
sional grumbling of afoundering berg. 

The other scene was on the great 
inland ice sheet, when I reached the 
top of a glacier, and could look far 
away over the vast waste of snow and 
ice. It burst upon me so suddeniy 
that I was for the moment transported 
into another world. It was eleven 
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o’clock at night, and the sun, just roll- 
ing over the horizon at my back, 
threw the warm Alpine glow around 
the desolate scene before me. About 
six miles away rose blocks and pin- 
nacles of ice, which caught the rays 
of the declining sun, creating in fancy 
the ruins of some lost city, an 
Atlantis of the north. 

Such scenes as these cannot fail to 
attract the lovers of nature and of art 
in nature. When their impressive- 
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ness and beauty are adequately told 
and realized, they will, I feel con- 
fident, and this in no distant future, 
prompt the movement of people to 
Greenland. Now that excursions are 
being annually made to the North 
Cape of Norway and even to Spitz- 
bergen, it will not be long before 
descriptions of the fjords and ice 
streams of Greenland will be as com- 
mon among us as talk about the 
London fogs and Italian skies. 
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IN THE DAYS OF HIS YOUTH. 


By Frederick Miller Smith. 


YOUNG man who 

is very wise in the 

ways of this world 

once wrote in a 

book that “when a 

man does good 
work out of all proportion to his pay, 
in seven cases out of nine there is a 
woman at the back of the virtue.” 
He might have added, what is just as 
true, that when a man works for love 
of a woman, he sometimes has her 
love as his reward, sometimes he has 
not. This is the story of one of the 
seven men who worked. 

His name was Marlowe,—John 
Stuart Marlowe; and at the time this 
thing happened to him, he lived in 
Blossomton, a town where many 
good people live, and where other 
good people are glad they do not 
have to live. Marlowe went there to 
the State University. He did not go 
because his father sent him, or be- 
cause he wanted to get the sort of an 
education that no gentleman should 
be without. He went for a purpose. 

Up to a certain time in his life 
Marlowe had spent most of his work- 
ing years as a copying clerk in an 
office. In his leisure hours he read 
little modern poetry books and wrote 
things with which he bothered maga- 
zine editors. He was at that age 
when every man is quite sure that he 
has an artistic temperament; and he 
dreamed dreams about what he 
would do when he got his things 
accepted and when his picture ap- 
peared as the frontispiece of literary 
journals. That was why he was 
satisfied to shuffle along in an office 
on twelve dollars a week when a little 
hard work might have given him 
something better. He was what Mr. 
Stevenson would call a “lantern 
bearer.” 
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He lived in this way for about five 
years—and then one day he met Her. 
She was pretty. She had large violet 
eyes and fluffy brown hair, and those 
who knew her said she was as good 
as she was pretty. Marlowe fell in 
love with her, madly. Her name was 
Edith Herrick. Before this time, 
woman had not entered very largely 
into his scheme of affairs; but this 
one overturned it. When he had 
known her two months, he decided- 
that the proper thing for every young 
man to do is to get married. Nowa 
man who has only twelve dollars a 
week and no prospects would be a 
fool to marry—to say nothing of the 
woman who would marry him. Mar- 
lowe was not a fool. It flashed on 


him all at once that a permanent in- 


come is better than fame. As there 
is none of the former and only a very 
much washed-out piece of the latter 
to be had by writing magazine stories, 
he abandoned them and began to 
consider what he could really do. A 
position as a bookkeeper or in a 
business house did not satisfy him. 
The man who married Miss Herrick, 
he thought, must pretend to some- 
thing more than the ordinary. In 
his youth,—that is, before he was 
twenty, and before the muses had 
lured him by their smiles,—he had 
been interested in natural science, 
had been a collector of birds. It was 
only a sort of hobby then, but he had 
known a good deal about the fowls 
of the air, and he knew that properly 
pursued the study of zodlogy offered 
a means of living by teaching, pos- 
sibly a chair in a college; at least it 
offered freedom from the common- 
place and an opportunity for original 
work. When he thought of the long 
years he had wasted when he might 
have been getting ready to marry 
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Miss Herrick, he cursed himself. 
Then he set about repairing his 
fences and doing the things he had 
left undone. 

What he did first was to go to 
college, and he chose the State Uni- 
versity because at that time there was 
a man at its head who was a great 
zoologist. But before Marlowe went 
he had an understanding with Miss 
Herrick. He told her that he loved 
her, and that he was going away to 
do something and to be something; 
and Miss Herrick told him many 
things which can only be interpreted 
one way, for in the end he had kissed 
her and she wore a ring of his on the 
third finger of her left hand,—which 
sureties of present and future love are 
about all that a man can reasonably 
expect in this world. 

What Marlowe did in the three 
years he spent at the university it 
does not take long to tell. He 
“slogged.” He did not go in for 
society, because society means girls, 
—and girls mean bon-bons and 
flowers and dances,—and bon-bons 
and flowers and dances mean time 
and money. Marlowe had no time 
to waste, and he had very little 
money to spend, for he was paying his 
own way. But he had a good deal 
of grit, and he was very much in love. 
He did not starve, but he lived simply 
and wisely; and he denied himself 
duck trousers and patent leather 
shoes and other things that a man in 
the pride of his youth yearns for. 
This last, of itself, should show how 
much he cared for Miss Herrick. 

He put his very life into his work, 
because he felt that he had something 
to work for, which is what every man 
needs if he expects to do anything in 
this little world. Whenever things 
seemed to be going a little wrong 
(and things go wrong regularly at 
least once a fortnight with everybody) 
he thought of the girl at home, and of 
the home of his own that he was go- 
ing to have,—and then somehow 
things got brighter. He wrote to 
her, too; and the letters that he re- 
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ceived in answer were bright and 
cheery and they helped to keep up 
his spirits. He had a photograph of 
her on his mantelpiece,—a picture 
of a very pretty girl with a big hat 
and a winter jacket and a muff. 
People who saw it said that she was 
a wonderfully striking girl and that 
no wonder Marlowe was in love with 
her, and that he ought to feel very 
proud indeed. Marlowe thought so 
too, and he smiled to himself and at 
the picture and thought of what he 
would do when she was Mrs. Mar- 
lowe. He always stood up straighter 
when he thought of that. He still 
had the lantern under his coat, only 
it was not the glary, dazzling thing 
of the former time, but another that 
burned more softly and steadily. He 
would not have changed it for all the 
other lanterns in the world. It gave 
him a new light on life. It showed 
him wherein life was worth living; 
and by its glow he continued on his 
way. 

In the spring of the third year 
success came,—and unexpectedly. 
But Marlowe deserved it. He had 
done more in the three years than 
most men do in four. He knew 
about tarsi that are scutellate and 
reticulate, and about the pectination 
of the middle claw of certain species, 
and all the other things that you can 
learn by work in a laboratory. But 
he knew more: he knew where the 
brown-creeper nested; and just how 
many days it takes from the day the 
Maryland yellow-throat lays its first 
egg till the young are able to leave 
the nest; he could lie on his back 
with his eyes shut and tell whether it 
was a flicker or a red-head that was 
hammering in the tree above him; 
and at night in the autumn when the 
little birds were flying over to the 
south he could tell by the noises in 
the air whether it was the sycamore 
or the yvellow-rumped warblers that 
were moving. These are things that 
you cannot learn in any college or 
from any text-book; but they are 
very valuable things to know and they 
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make you known among your fel- 
lows. Now the man who was at the 
head of the university, besides being 
a great scientist, was a man of influ- 
ence. So when the government 
asked him to recommend somebody 
for a certain post in Washington, he 
named Marlowe; and Marlowe got 
the appointment, which carried with 
it a salary that was not to be 
sniffed at. 

I have said that he deserved it. 
How hard he had worked for it, and 
all that it meant to him, only he 
knew. You can say in three lines 
that a man toiled three years and 
sweated out his very life; but that 
cannot give the shadow of an idea of 
the nights under the bright lamp, 
when the letters in the book are 
doing the devil’s dance before your 
eyes and the facts behind the letters 
are all a jumble in your hot head; it 
cannot give any idea of the work, 
work, work, that three years of study 
mean:—work that is dust and ashes 
in the mouth at times, and then, 


when you have mastered something, 


is as the taste of red wine. Marlowe 
looked back over the years and was 
happy. He felt that he could do 
something. That is very sweet to 
think about. Then he wrote to Miss 
Herrick. 

It was a very long letter, but a very 
simple one. He told what he had to 
tell very plainly, but with a touch of 
joy that was unmistakable. He felt 
that he had come into his own. He 
asked her to tell him when he might 
come for her. He felt that he had a 
good right to demand her now; for 
look—he was no longer an idler, but 
a man with a future if he worked, and 
for her he would work always. In- 
deed he had her to thank for it all. 
She had made a man of him, and he 
wanted to come now and tell her 
these things face to face. 

It was in the afternoon that he took 
the letter down to mail,—an after- 
noon in February; and the sun came 
up warm out of the south, and the air 
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that blew in his face had in it the 
smell of green things. Once he 
stopped and listened. Yes, he could 
hear it,—out of the sky dropped the 
faint love song of the first bluebird. 
Marlowe took out his notebook and 
made an entry; for he was first of all 
a naturalist,—and to a naturalist see- 
ing the first bluebird is as much of 
an event as is a wedding to a woman. 
In this instance the sound added to 
Marlowe’s happiness. It seemed a 
good omen, coming when it did; and 
he skipped as he went. All the world 
was green to him,—green with the 
coming of spring to his heart. 

From the time the letter left his 
hand he counted the hours till he 
should get an answer. One day— 
two days—a week; then one night 
he got a letter. It was a long letter, 
but it was not a simple one. It is a 
curious fact that the good words of 
love are simple and easily spoken and 
as easily understood; while the un- 
pleasant words are hard to speak and 
harder to hear. This letter, I say, 
was not simple; and when Marlowe 
had finished reading it the light had 
gone out of his eyes and the corners 
of his mouth were drawn. In the 
letter Miss Herrick said as easily as 
she could that she did not love him. 
She had been afraid so for a long 
time; but she had tried to make her- 
self believe that she did. Now when 
brought face to face with the reality 
of marriage, she saw the truth. 
Would he forgive her? She was so 
sorry; but he must remember that 
she was not the only girl in the world, 
and he would find somebody else 
and be happy. And she was glad to 
hear of his good fortune. 

I think that Marlowe smiled. In 
the three years he had learned other 
things besides facts in biology. He 
had learned that when you are struck, 
it is best to smile under the blow, 
though your heart writhes as you do 
it. He put the letter and the ap- 
pointment on the table, and went to 
sit by the stove. The fire purred to 
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him now as it had purred all winter 
long; but its voice was a voice of 
sadness. He sat there for a long 
time looking at the picture on the 
mantelpiece with dull eyes and with 
the ache in his heart. He sat there 
just as he had sat so many nights be- 
fore when he had pictured her beside 
him and the long evenings they would 
spend together reading and talking 
and being satisfied with one another. 
But that was all gone now; and the 
paper that had made him was on the 
table side by side with the other paper 
that had wrenched his soul and over- 
turned his hearthstone,—and the 
papers did not seem to mind at all, 
but lay there very quietly touching 
each other. 
The night 


went on. fire 


stopped purring and flickered to its 
end. Outside the wind came down 
from the north, and blew round and 
round the house and sang in the 
chimney. Marlowe heard or thought 
he heard a familiar sound. He 
went to the outer door and 
opened it to listen. Then out 
of the dark above him came the faint 
homesick cry of the bluebirds flying 
over, a cry so weird and lonesome 
that it seemed like a lost spirit 
wandering in the night. And Mar- 
lowe’s spirit answered. He went 
back into the house and shut the 
door. He stirred the fire and laid in 
a fresh piece of wood. Then he took 
up his scalpel to finish dissecting a 
woodpecker which he had shot that 
morning. 


A HYACINTH. 


By Mande Louise Fuller. 


There where the little lonely child lay ill, 


A N alien thing, above the dingy street, 


It opened on the narrow window sill 

Its spire of carven blossoms white and sweet. 
That day, beyond the tramp of restless feet, 

In far-off fields, by stream and forest rill, 

Spring flung a million flowers o’er glen and hill, 
And singing birds came home on pinions fleet. 
But God said, “Lo, one hyacinth shall be 

All spring to her whose heart is undefiled!” 
So while the violets blossomed on the lea 

And liquid song made glad the woodland wild, 
One hyacinth was bloom enough for thee, 

Dear little child who lay all day and smiled! 
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MONG the relics re- 
maining to us from 
the brief span of 
centuries called by 
courtesy our “his- 
torical period,” few 
_ possess more per- 
sonal interest for the sons and daugh- 
ters of New England than those 
scanty annals of her early church life 
recorded by her pastors. In many 
places at first no records were pre- 
served, if any were made, apart from 
the ordinary town records, a fact 
arising probably from the practical 
identity of church and state in those 
early times; but here and there we 
find the conscientious labors of some 
pulpit pioneer who voluntarily added 
the office of scribe to that of pastor, 
little dreaming of the debt of grati- 
tude that would be acknowledged by 
the generations to come. Such a 
relic lies before me as I write, a small 
leather-bound manuscript volume in 
perfect preservation, which bears 
upon its title-page the following in- 
scription: 
The chh Records off 
Hamptonfalls. 
Begin® January 24, 1712 
3y Theophilus Cotton. 
Pastor of that chh. 


The date marks the beginning of a 
separate church organization in the 
little town mentioned; but while it 
precedes by several years the actual 
separation from the parent town, it is 
by no means the first movement to- 
wards an independent existence, for 
we are told by Mr. Joseph Dow, in 
his recently published History of 
Hampton, that in 1665, “agreeable to 
the request of the inhabitants living 
near the Falls river, and remote from 
the town, liberty was given them to 
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Elizabeth Cram. 


build a house at their own charge, 
‘near the Pound’, for shelter and 
relief upon the Lord’s day, and other 
days, to be used by them at all times 
when there should be occasion for it.” 
This permission, however, does not 
seem to have relieved them from obli- 
gation to assist in the building of a 
new meeting-house in the mother- 
parish, for Mr. Dow proceeds to 
quote an order of the town, dated 
January 30th, 1675, which includes 
them in its call. I quote it in full. 

“Itt is ordered thatt all the Inhabitants 
of this town of Hampton thatt are above 
the Age of 20 years, shall Attend and Give 
their assistance to Raise the new meeting- 
house, who are to meete on two severall 
Days and to attend thatt worke: the first 
day, all the towne yt live from Mr. Cotton’s 
House and so Round the town Eastward of 
the parth to Pascataquay, and the second 
Day, all the Rest of the Towne from the 
west side of Pascataquay way round to Mr. 
Cotton’s House and also all that live on the 
other side of the marsh towards Salisburie, 
and if any p'son of the Age of 20 years doe 
faile of his appearance att the Ringing of 
the Bell at six of the clock in the morning, 
or within Half an Hour Afterward, Hee 
shall forfitt twelve pence in monie, to be 
forthwith payd, or else the constable to 
distrayne.” 

Again, in 1704, on occasion of a 
new bell being procured for the 
Hampton church, the following vote 
is recorded: “And when the ffalls 
peopell have a new meeting House 
builded and finished on their side, as 
ffit to Hang A Bell in, as the Meet- 
ing House at Towne is, so much as 
the ffalls peopell pay now towards the 
bell at Towne, the Towne side will 
pay so much towards a Bell for 
them.” In the light of the recorded 
fact that the first meeting-house at 
the “ffalls” was a very rude structure, 
and nevertheless occupied in an un- 
finished state for many years after the 
separation of the two towns, the self- 
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satisfied utterance given above might 
easily assume the character of an in- 
credulous challenge to the would-be 
rivals. 

Meanwhile the “Towne peopell,” 
moved by a commendable zeal, pro- 
ceeded to beautify their new meeting 
house, as witness the following votes: 
“That the present selectmen take care 
that all the clay walls in the meeting- 
house, that are not ceil’d shall be 
smoothed over with clay, and washed 
with white Lime, and made Hansom”; 
and about two years afterward the 
selectmen were further directed “to 
earth all the clay walls, and daub them 
and wash them over with white Lime: 
mend the glass windows, cause shetts 
to be made to preserve the glass for 
the ffuter, and to shingle it anew, and 
lay the floore over the Beames, and 
to make a Rate to pay ffor the same.” 
The next winter a committee was 
chosen, “for to give Liberty to those 
men that will Apear for to build 
Puese in the Hinder Seates in the 
meeting house.” 

The necessity for certain precau- 
tions taken about this time to ensure 
the sanctuary against divers profana- 
tions seems quite inexplicable accord- 
ing to our modern ideas,—as for in- 
stance: “It is acted by vote, that if 
any man’s Dog shall come into y® 
meeting house on y® Sabbath days, 
the owner of the say’d Dog shall pay 
a fine of one shilling a time, to be 
levied by y® constable or by a warrant 
from a _ Justice of peace.” And 
again: “Itt is ordered y‘ if any p’son 
shall discharge a Gun in the Meeting 
House or in any other House, with- 
out the leave of the owner, or House- 
holder Hee or they shall forfitt five 
shillings unless the p'son so offending 
doth peaceably make satisfaction:— 
nor shall any p'son Ride or lead a 
Horse into the meeting House, under 
like penalty.” 

After the death of the Rev. John 
Cotton in 1710, it was voted in town- 
meeting, “that the town is of unani- 
mous mind to hire a minister for the 
town”; but in spite of that assertion 
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the vote was not unanimous, as the 
“ffalls peopell” had before this built a 
meeting-house and were actually pay- 
ing for the support of a minister in 
their own parish, and soon made evi- 
dent their desire for a formal separa- 
tion. A majority of town voters, 
however, were opposed to this ar- 
rangement, which was not consum- 
mated until late in the following year, 
when at last the matter was amicably 
adjusted, and forty-nine members of 
the old church, including one of the 
deacons, were dismissed to form a 
new church at the Falls. 

This grudging assent to the sep- 
aration on the part of the parent town 
was doubtless largely owing to the 
fact that the church was a town insti- 
tution, supported by taxation, and 
hence a heavier burden would fall on 
those remaining under the jurisdic- 
tion of the old town. Again and 
again we see the same struggle re- 
peated as the years go on and the 
outlying parishes become discon- 
tented with their subordinate position 
and limited religious advantages. In 
1732 (we draw again from Mr. Dow) 
certain men in the west part of 
Hampton Falls and east part of 
Kingston petitioned the General As- 
sembly to be set off as a town or 
parish, urging the usual reason of 
their great distance from church, say- 
ing: “There has been almost a fam- 
ine of y® word and worship of God 
amongst us, there being near four 
hundred souls, whereof not above y® 
sixth or seventh part can attend said 
worship.” As usual, the two towns 
objected, Hampton Falls forgetting 
that only a score of years before she 
too had craved the coveted boon of 
independence, and Kingston voting, 
“That we won’t not seet of the Est 
part of our town for a district or 
parish to joyne with y® West part of 
hampton, and that there was not one 
voter appeared for y® sating them of 
att said meeting, the Rason is Becase 
we are sensaball it will rueine our 
town.” But here as elsewhere in the 
growth of commonwealths the tide of 
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progress was too strong to be long 
stemmed by the conservative element, 
and before many more years had 
passed we find the territory of Hamp- 
ton, which had originally included 
within its limits the tracts now occu- 
pied by the surrounding towns of 
Hampton Falls, Seabrook, Kensing- 
ton, East Kingston, North Hamp- 
ton and parts of several other towns, 
cut down to its present comparatively 
small dimensions. This process of 
subdivision strongly reminds one of 
the analogous process of cell-division 
in the lower orders of the natural 
world, and the preliminary separation 
of the church centres suggests the 
division of the cell nucleus, while in 
the case of Hampton the idea is still 
farther carried out in the division of 
the nucleolus, as one may call that 
noted clerical family, the Cottons, 
who for several generations were so 
closely associated with the religious 
life of the Colonies. The Rev. Sea- 


born Cotton, the first of the name to 
assume the charge of the Hampton 


pastorate, was, as his name indicates, 
“born at sea,” and was the son of the 
Rey. John Cotton of Boston fame. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1651, 
“and his name,” says Mr. Dow, “as 
latinized in the Triennial Catalogue, 
was Marigena.” His nephew, Dr. 
Cotton Mather, in referring to him 
says that he was esteemed as a thor- 
ough scholar and able preacher and 
that “none of the lately revived here- 
sies were more abominable to him 
than those of his namesake, Pelagius.” 
Mr. Dow also gives some very quaint 
extracts from the Rev. Seaborn’s 
diary, which we quote: 


“T was marryed by my father, Mr. Simon 
Bradstreet to His Eldest Daughter Dor- 
othy, June 14th, 1654. My Deare Wife 
dyed and went to heaven, Feb. 26, 1671, 
and was buried Feb. 28, 1671.” 

“T was marryed to my Second wife M™- 
Prudence Crosby, the Daughter of Mr. 
Jonathan Wade of Ipswich, the oth of July, 
1673, by Maior Denison. My 2"4 child by 
her, and 14th in all (reckoning three still- 
born), was borne Oct. 6, abt 5 of y® clock 
in y€ morning, 1676, and baptised Oct. 8, 
1676, and was named Wade, in honor of his 
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Grandfather Wade, & to put him in mind 
of wading through all trialls to heaven. 
He dyed and was buried October 11, ’76.” 


Very complicated were the family 
connections of the Cottons and Math- 
ers, as is shown by the following: 
“Rev. John Cotton of Boston married 
Sarah Story, who married, second, 
Rev. Richard Mather of Dorchester, 
father of Rev. Increase Mather of 
Boston. The children of John Cotton 
were the Rev. Seaborn Cotton of 
Hampton, Rev. John Cotton of 
Plymouth, Maria Cotton, first wife 
of Rev. Increase Mather (parents of 
Rev. Cotton Mather), and Rev. Row- 
land Cotton of Sandwich, who mar- 
ried Anna, widow of Rev. John Cot- 
ton.” In the next generation we 
find Reverends John, Theophilus and 
Ward Cotton, all connected with the 
Hampton and Hampton Falls 
churches. A legal document is 
quoted by Mr. Dow, as showing the 
friendship of Sir Henry Vane for the 
Rev. Seaborn Cotton. It is as fol- 
lows: 


“Cotton-Vane Estate Boston. Know all 
men by these presents, that we whose 
names are underwritten, doe resign of 
Interest in the land lying next to that 
house w® was Sometimes Sir Henry Vane’s 
and by him given unto Mr. Seaborn Cot- 
ton. Eastward, y® breadth of y® say’d 
house as far as the ground goeth, and west- 
ward, y® breadth of y® house, as far as the 
fence at the bottom of the hill, and all the 
land lying on the south part of the house, 
unto ye sayd Mr. Seaborn Cotton, to have 
and to hold, by him, his heirs, or Assigns, 
unto all intents and purposes as we o'selves 
might enjoy the same. Provided that the 
say’d Mr. Seaborn Cotton, by himselfe, his 
heirs or Assigns, shall pay, or cause to be 
Payd in Lawfull money of N. E. the full 
sume of fiftie Pounds, unto us, of heirs, or 
Assigns, before the 29th of Sept. one thou- 
sand, six hundred, sixtie and five. In wit- 
ness whereof, we have hereunto sett o° 
hands. This dated at Boston the 24th of 
June 1664. 

Sarah Mather. 

Increase Mather. 


John Cotton. 
Mariah Mather. 


Joanna Cotton.” 


After the death of Rev. Seaborn 
Cotton, his son John, a graduate of 
Harvard, class of 1678, succeeded 
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him in the ministry of Hampton. 
His nephew, Rev. Wade Cotton, also 
served in the same capacity at a later 
date; while another nephew, Rev. 
Theophilus, became, as we have 
seen, the first pastor of the new 
parish. 

But before we say farewell to the 
old town and church, a few words in 
regard to her settlement and early 
history may not be amiss. Hampton, 
one of the four first-settled towns in 
New Hampshire, was founded by the 
Rev. Stephen Bachiler and a few fol- 
lowers who came hither from Ipswich 
in the autumn of 1638. Mr. Bachiler 
seems to have been somewhat at vari- 
ance in matters of theological opinion 
with the spiritual heads of the Bay 
Colony, and evidently looked to a 
separate establishment as being more 
conducive to religious freedom; but 
an unpropitious fate seems to have 
dogged the footsteps of the reverend 
gentleman, for he soon fell into dis- 
favor again, and was finally excom- 
municated from the church, but 
whether on theological or moral 
grounds we are left in doubt. That 
his domestic life was a troubled one, 
we are told,—and that he finally re- 
turned to England, where he died at 
the age of one hundred years. 

Mr. Bachiler was succeeded at 
Hampton by Rev. Timothy Dalton, 
who had been associated with him for 
the greater part of his pastorate. 
Later the Rev. John Wheelwright, 
the leader of the disaffected clergy of 
the Massachusetts Colony and the 
founder of the town of Exeter, N. H., 
served as Mr. Dalton’s colleague for 
a few years; and finally, about 1658, 
the Rev. Seaborn Cotton was called 
to assist the aged minister, at whose 
death he in turn became pastor. 

During these changes in the 
church, Hampton was playing an 
important part in the troublous 
events which marked the first century 
of our history. Wars with the In- 
dians, disputations in regard to the 
claims of jurisdiction and internal 
disturbances of various kinds kept the 
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colonists in a state of constant ac- 
tivity. 

And now let us take up again our 
little volume of church records. On 
turning the first page, we find the fol- 
lowing introductory words from the 
pastor: y 


_ “The Inhabitants of hampton-falls hav- 
ing given me a Call to Settle Amongst y™ 
for the work of The Ministry, Did There- 
upon Call in Some of the Neighboring 
Ministers to keep a day of fasting and 
prayer wth ym. To Seek.The blessing of 
heaven upon them, As also to Gather them 
Into a Chh Estate that They might be 
Capacitated to proceed 
In That Affair.” 


“The Fast was on the 13th Dec. 1711. 

“The Ministers That Carryed on the 
work Of That Day, were the Rev4- Mr: 
Odlin, who began with prayer. The Rev4. 
M'- Cushing who preacht & Gathered the 
Chh. and The Rev@ Mr Gookin who 
Ended wth Prayer. . . . Att wh Solemnity 
The following Covt. was Read & Acknowl- 
edged by the psons 

under Written.” 


“The Covenant off the Chh off Hampton 
Falls. 

“We whose Names are hereunto Sub- 
scribed, Apprehending ourselves called of 
god, to joyn Together in Chh Communion, 
In humble dependence on free grace for 
Assistance and Acceptance. We do this 
day, In the presence of God, his Angels 
and This Assembly, Avouch the Lord to be 
our god and the God of our children (w™ 
we give unto him.) Accounting it a signal 
favor, yt he will accept us and Them, to be 
his people. Promising yt by the help of 
his Spirit and grace, to cleave unto God, 
whose Name alone is Jehovah, As to our 
chiefest good, And to ye Lord Jesus xt, as 
our Prophet, Priest and King, by faith and 
Gospel Obedience, As becometh his Covt 
people, Making att all times, The holy 
word of God, the Rule of our faith and 
Practice. 

“We do also give ourselves, one unto 
Another in the Lord, Covenanting to walk 
Together as a chh of xt, In all the ways of 
his worship, According to y® holy Rules of 
his word, promising in Brotherly Love 
faithfully to watch over one Another’s 
souls, And to submit ourSelves unto The 
Discipline of xt in y® chh, And Duly To 
Attend The Souls & consurns, or whatever 
ordinances, xt has commanded to be ob- 
served by his people, So farr as the Lord 
has or shall by his word and Spirit, Reveal 
unto us to be our Duty. Beseeching the 
Lord for to own us for his people, And to 
Delight to Dwell in the Midst of us, hum- 
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bly craving help att his hands, for the 
pformance of our engagements and cov- 
enant 


obligations.” 

“This Covt was on yé fast day Acknowl- 
edged By all whose Names are annexed 
y'®, And also assented to by the women y® 
present, w°® had their Dismission also from 
the Respected chh to wt yy belonged. 
And some others yt have for many years, 
ptook with y¢ chh att Hampton, yy Assent- 
ing To This Covt, also are lookt upon as 
Members of this Chh, Tho’ throo their 
Neglect yy have not their Dismission 
From those churches, into wth yy were 
Admitted. 


, 


w°) are thes 4.’ 


In addition to “thes 4” are sub- 
scribed the names of twenty-one men 
and thirty-five women, of which 
number only five men besides the 
pastor and fourteen women were able 
to write their names. The remainder 
in the handwriting of the pastor are 
accompanied by the mark of the 
cross. 

After noting the Fast day solemni- 
ties, the acceptance of the Covenant, 
etc., the record goes on to state that 
“Theophilus Cotton was ordained, 
PasTour off the chh of Hampton falls 
The 2"4 off January 1712, The Rev'd 
mr. Rogers of Portsmouth giving 
him the Charge, And the Rev’d mr 
Cushing of Salisbury giving him the 
Right hand of fellowship.” 

The little ecclesiastical barque is 
now fairly launched; and henceforth 
the diary becomes a record of the life 
voyage of the souls on board, of their 
joys and trials and their efforts to live 
a Christian life. In the course of 
time we find the process of self-divi- 
sion again repeated, and record is 
made of the names of those members 
who are dismissed to incorporate 
other churches in the new towns still 
farther inland. The struggles and 
sufferings of the early New England 
settlers it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon here; but as we read these sug- 
gestive pages the picture rises invol- 
untarily in our minds, and we see 
again the brave and stalwart band 
fighting their way step by step into 
the interior, often following, as tra- 
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dition tells us and as our own eyes 
easily persuade us, the winding track 
of the prowling bear as he wandered 
irom inland forests down to the sea- 
shore, there to regale himself with a 
feast of fish and clams. Several of 
these lovely winding roads have 
happily escaped the passion of the 
“town fathers” for “making straight 
the highway” and remain at the same 
time beautiful features of the land- 
scape and a living memory of the 
ways our fathers trod. Around them 
cling many traditions of the past, 
notably one of a sylvan wedding 
which, peculiarly uniting the ro- 
mantic and the practical, bears wit- 
ness to our friends of the ultra 
realistic school that even the most 
ordinary events sometimes happen 
after a romantic fashion. The story 
runs that one day in those early times 
a happy pair were riding sedately 
along one of those winding ways 
which are still included within the 
bounds of “Old Hampton.” Their 
destination was the pastor’s home, 
their object matrimony. While yet 
several miles from their journey’s end, 
they met the good man riding forth 
on some parochial mission. Here 
was a dilemma; but the parson rose 
to the occasion, and, the whole party 
dismounting, he performed the cere- 
mony under the shade of a mighty 
tree, which is still pointed out to the 
curious tourist as the “Bridal Elm” 
and the last living witness of that 
romantic episode which gave to the 
region round about the name it still 
bears, Bride Hill. 

Many.companies that would seem 
strange in our modern thoroughfares 
must have passed along these roads 
when they were still scarcely more 
than forest bridle-paths. Not always 
was the settler so fortunate as to be 
the possessor of a horse, the ox being 
frequently the substitute. A tradi- 
tion still lingers in the writer’s family 
of one far-away ancestress blessed 
with a numerous progeny, who when 
she wished to visit her friends in 
Hampton, whence she had gone on 
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her marriage to an outlying settle- 
ment several miles distant, had no 
more pretentious conveyance than 
the half of a molasses hogshead fas- 
tened on a rude drag and drawn by a 
yoke of oxen. Into this primitive 
chariot the good dame and her chil- 
dren were packed, while paterfamilias, 
his ox-goad over his’ shoulder, 
trudged patiently beside his more 
patient team. 

But to return to the good parson’s 
record: The entries concerning the 
choice of deacons and their instruc- 
tions relative to the carrying on of 
the Sacrament are full of a naive sim- 
plicity and directness which win the 
heart of the reader. 

“Att a chh meeting at Hampton falls, 
Jan. 18, 1712, voted:—That the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper Should be Adminis- 
tered Twice in A Qu. off A year omitting 
the winter Quarter. The whole 7 times a 
— The Last being on ye 18t Sabbath in 

ec. 

“Voted. To Have a Contribution the 
first Sacrament for The Two First, & So A 
Contribution Att Every Sacrament for this 
Insuing year.” 

The contribution system does not 
seem to have answered the wished- 
for end, for in February, 1715, we 
find this entry: 

“Voted.. That every communicant shall 
give, ye Advancing year, for the Mayn- 
tenance off the Lord’s Supper 15-64. 

“Voted. That Every Communicant 
Shall pay in the one half of s4 sum, or 
more, to the Deacon, the 18t day off March, 
or before, and the other half, att or before 
the first day of 7". (September, which was 
the 7th mo. O.S.) 

“3 Voted. That in the End of the year, 
The chh Be called together (Iff need be), 
to call those to An Acct. who have Been 
Defishient In paying ther Respective 
Sums. And Iff Itt falls short, (through 
poverty of any), to have a contribution for 
to make yt upp. Also: That Dea. S. shall 
have for his Trouble In Providing the Ele- 
ments, and Looking after the utensils, this 
Advancing year, 28 and 84 a day.” 

A truly conscientious man must 
Dea. S. have been, for below this last 
entry we find an interpolated line 
which reads: “w°* vote, never was 
complyed, wt* by y® Deacon.” It is 
to be inferred, however, that notwith- 
standing the efforts of the zealous 
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deacon there was a lack of prompt- 
ness on the part of the communicants, 
as appears from the following entry: 


“Oct. 18. 1717. Voted. That Benjamin 
Bachelor and Benjamin Sanborn. should 
be Assistants to Deacon Shaw. In stirring 
up psons to bring In Their Respective 
Sums, to the Deacon for his defraying ye 
charge of y® Sacrament.” 

And again a few years later: 

“Att a chh meeting att my house The 
chh concluded that eighteen pence would 
not be sufficient to mayntayn the ordinance 
off the Lord’s Supper, and there being 
considerable behind, for thes 6 years past, 
they chose Philemon Blake, in lieu of 
Benjamin Bachelor, Deceas’d to Be Assist- 
ant to Deacon Weare & Benjamin Sanborn, 
In Stirring up ye communicants to bring in 
y® Respective Sums to Deacon Shaw for 
his defraying the charge of that holy 
ordinance.” 


The Unitarian church of Hampton 
Falls still cherishes as a precious 
memento of these early days the last 
dying gift of this revered first pastor 
to the parent church. It consists of 
three silver communion cups, one of 
which bears an inscription showing 
them to be the gift of Theophilus 
Cotton to the first church of Hamp- 
ton Falls, and bearing the date of the 
year of his death. 

After the entries given above re- 
ferring to the Sacrament there is the 
following: 

‘““Voted:—That the Rev. Mr. Cotton ther 
Pastor Administr the Seal off Baptism, for 
adult psons. & for ther children, they own- 
ing the Covt, Iff they do not as yet pro- 
ceed to the other Seal of y® Covt. Pro- 
vided he is clear In yt matter, and any offer 
themselves therefor, who In the Judgment 


off Charity, are Suteable Subjects for that 
ordinance.” 


This is evidently that “half-way 
covenent,” which the church of that 
time held out as an encouragement to 


those who were halting on the 
threshold of a religious life; and we 
find in our record frequent instances 
of its being extended to such per- 
sons, many of whom were afterward 
admitted to full communion; while 
an overflowing record of children 
baptized bears witness to the fact that 
the good people of that time obeyed 
the Biblical injunction to multiply 
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and replenish the earth. And not 
only do they bring their own off- 
spring to the altar, but many in- 
stances are given of adoptive chil- 
dren for whom their foster parents 
“owned y® cov',” and in one instance 
this occurs after the names of seven 
children of the good man have been 
given, being added in this wise: 
“And Enoch, w™ he took as his own, 
and engaged for.” It was a kindly 
custom and not unusual in those days 
for childless couples to adopt a num- 
ber of children, often those of poor 
relations; but it is even more admir- 
able in a case like the above, where 
there was already a quiver full to 
clothe and feed. The hearts of these 
worthy men and women yearned to 
draw into the fold all the tender 


lambs, whether of their own flock or 
no, as witness the following instance: 
“t4. June 1713. “Sippai my own 
Indian servant, w™ we engaged to 
bring up in y® fear of God.” 
As we look upon this time-yellowed 


page,—on which, however, the pre- 
cisely formed characters are as legible 
as if written but yesterday,—how the 
years fall away, and we seem to stand 
in the huge, bare meeting-house, with 
its high pews and straight backed 
chairs, inventions one might suppose 
of the pious builders to aid the strug- 
gling spirit to do battle with the 
weariness of the flesh, that it might 
lose no word of the warning thunders 
of the pulpit, rolling with redoubled 
force from under the sounding-board 
suspended above. And when at last 
the two hours’ sermon was ended and 
the wailing echoes of the last psalm 
had died away, we see the grave pastor 
solemnly descending from the pulpit 
and setting in the midst of the congre- 
gation his dusky bondman, owning 
for him the covenant of the Lord and 
engaging in all earnestness to bring 
him up “in y® fear of God.” We can 
only wonder how the good parson’s 
mission sped, and if he found it an 
easy task to mould the untamed nature 
of the child of the forest to the un- 
bending tenets of the Puritan creed. 
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Nearly two centuries have passed 
since pastor and bondman have 
entered into rest, and nothing re- 
mains to bear witness of their lives 
save those faint echoes of the good 
man’s words. How full of pathos 
many of these echoes are, let such as 
the following say: 

“Patience, Elizabeth, Mary, Chil- 
dren to Nehemiah Heath. Baptized, 
The Sabbath his wife dyed.” 

And again, a little farther down the 
same page: “May 15. Jacob, son to 
Jacob Clifford, Born y® day after his 
father was buried, and baptized y® 
Sabbath following.” 

“Jan 25. 1716. Nathaniel, son to 
Edw. West, 

being abt. to die.” 

Still farther on: “Mary, daughter 
to Caleb Shaw, born after he was 
drowned, and offered up by his 
brother and widow.” 

What an important matter was this 
rite of baptism, and how scrupulously 
it was observed! To what extent the 
zeal of pastor and parents was car- 
ried is shown by such entries as the 
following: “2™- 7. 1716. Mary, 
daughter of Andrew Mace of the Ile 
Sholes. Baptized at the Sholes.” 
The little town lies some miles inland 
from the coast, and from Hampton 
harbor the Shoals are eighteen or 
twenty miles distant; so that to per- 
form the rite of baptism for this wee 
Puritan flower the pastor was obliged 
to make a journey or voyage of more 
than forty miles, and if a boat came 
from the Isles to fetch him the pious 
parent must row some forty more. 
But what was that in the eyes of these 
godly people, to whom the saving of 
souls was the paramount object of 
existence? Of a different type was 
that group of settlers at the other 
extreme of New Hampshire’s eight- 
een-mile coast line, of whom it is re- 
lated that on being exhorted by a 
pious brother from Plymouth not to 
forget that the great object for which 
they had come to America was to 
enjoy religious liberty, made answer: 
“Sir, you mistake, our chief object 
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was to catch fish.” This, however, 
was earlier than the time of which we 
write; and that the Puritan leaven 
had spread even to the waters of the 
“Pascataquay” is evident from the 
following curious entry in Parson 
Cotton’s record: “Sept 24. Timothy 
and Mary. children of Timothy Blake, 
who were baptized by virtue of his 
wife’s owning y® Cov’t att York, and 
y" att Kittery had her eldest child 
baptized.” 

Concerning the “Ile Sholes,” we 
find at several later dates long lists 
of names of children against which 
under date of baptism it is recorded 
that they are “Ile Sholes children.” 
It is a mystery to the uninitiated mod- 
ern mind why these denizens of the 
Isles should bring their children for 
baptism to the little church of a more 
distant inland parish, when several 
miles nearer lay the mother church 
of Hampton. The solution of the 
mystery may lie in the fact that Parson 
Cotton’s church was more easily ac- 
cessible by water, it being situated 
but a short distance from the landing 
on the “Falls” river, a branch of 
Hampton River. Later on the is- 
landers had a meeting-house and 
pastors of their own, one of whom, 
the Rev. John Tucke, a graduate of 
Harvard in 1723, declined a call on 
the mainland to devote himself to 
labor among the Isles of Shoals, 
where he remained pastor of the 
church in Gosport for many years 
and, dying there in office, was buried 
on Star Island. He is mentioned by 
Mrs. Thaxter in her charming little 
study, “Among the Isles of Shoals,” 
in which that genial daughter of the 
“Tsles,” in an exquisite series of pen- 
pictures, has given us rare glimpses 
of the weirdly beautiful natural scen- 
ery and the quaint manners of the 
people of this rocky archipelago. 

The old and honored family of 
Tucke, to which the good pastor of 
Gosport belonged, has always enjoyed 
a reputation for oddity, of which Mr. 
Dow gives an amusing instance in 
the person of a brother of the Rev. 
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John, whilom miller of “Nilus brook 
gristmill,” whose characteristic moods 
were observed by his townsmen and 
customers in much the same way as 
they studied the changing aspects of 
clouds and waves. His mill was situ- 
ated two or three miles distant from 
his home, and some of his patrons, 
lone women probably who lived along 
the road daily traveled by him and 
his old white horse, would often watch 
for his coming, “being able to tell by 
his gait if he had a Tucke spell on,” in 
which case they closed their doors 
and did not accost him; but if his 
step was propitious they came boldly 
out and asked him to take along their 
grist on his horse’s back, “a favor 
which in such a mood he rarely failed 
to grant.” 

After the baptismal record there 
follows a correspondingly long list of 
marriages solemnized by Mr. Cotton 
during the fifteen years of his pas- 
torate; but this though invaluable to 
the genealogist affords few items of 
general interest. A single entry on 
one of the fly leaves of the little book 
shows us that some faint remnant still 
lingered of that Puritan spirit of in- 
tolerance which had made possible 
some sixty years previous the spec- 
tacle of three Quaker women being 
whipped at the cart’s tail through 
Hampton and the Falls, along that 
very highway which to-day still passes 
the house from whence two hundred 
and thirty years later the spirit of the 
sainted Quaker poet passed to its rest. 

“to. May 1726. I then took Col. Weare 
along with me, to the house of John Cass, 
& before him, and the mother off John 
Cass’s wife, Dealt with her for with Draw- 
ing from our communion, and embracing 
the principles off the Quakers: who prov- 
ing obstinate, I did thereupon as Pastor off 
ye chh, In the name off xt Reject her, and 
Renounce her as one belonging to our 
communion, and the good Lord have 
mercy on her, And all hers. Amen.” 


The spirit of religious intolerance 
is ever slow in dying, but we see it 
gradually losing its venomous sting 


as the years go on. In 1700, we find 
it recorded that “Isaac Morrill con- 
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stable for that year, took from Jere- 
miah Dow, a quart pot, a pair of fire- 
tongs, and a cake of tallow, to satisfy 
the hireling minister, Caleb Cushing, 
for preaching. The same day he took 
a gun from Richard Smith to pay the 
priest for preaching at Salisburie.” 
After a few years the Quakers were 
exempted from paying a minister’s 
rate, and in 1721 we find the once 
persecuted sect passing, unrebuked, 
the following curt stricture on the 
fashions of the day: “The matter 
above mentioned consarning y® Wear- 
ing of Wigges. was discorsed. and it 
was concluded by the meeting, yt y® 
Wearing of Extravagant Superflues 
Wigges is all to Gather Contreary to 
truth.” 

The good parson’s record ends 
abruptly, indicating that he died in 
the harness, as in all probability he 
did; for on another page we find the 
following inscription in a different 


handwriting, evidently that of his suc- . 


cessor, dated only a few weeks after 
his rejection of Mrs. Cass: “Aug 16. 
1726. Died, the Rev. Mr. Theophilus 
Cotton pastor of the second church of 
Hampton after a faithfull Discharge 
of that office, for nigh 15 years, & 
was Decently Buried the 18 following 
att the charge of the Parish.” 

Following the above, in yet an- 
other handwriting, are given the 
names of the first four ministers of 
this church, the dates of their ordina- 
tions and deaths or resignations. Of 
these four ministers, the first three 
died in office and are buried side by 
side in the old burying ground. The 
fourth, Rev. Paine Wingate, resigned 
in 1776. 

Mr. Cotton’s grave is covered by a 
tombstone which bears the following 
inscription: “Here lyes y® body of y® 
Rev. M® Theophilus Cotton, y® first 
minister of y® church at Hampton 
falls, who after he had served God 
faithfully in his generation, Deceased, 
Aug. y® 16. 1726. in y® 45 y* of his age. 
‘Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord.’” 

He was succeeded in the pastoral 
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office by Rev. Joseph Whipple, whose 
work like Mr. Cotton’s ended only 
with his life. His pastorate extended 
from 1727 to 1757, a space of thirty 
years. He also continued to note the 
affairs of the church in the same little 
book, so that this contains the record 
of nearly halfa century. But we soon 
observe a change in the moral tone of 
the records, so to speak. In those of 
Mr. Cotton there are but two in- 
stances of a repentant sinner being 
called to account and admonished be- 
fore the church for breaking the com- 
mandments; but in that of Mr. 
Whipple a portion of the book is set 
apart for the registry of such in- 
stances, which as we proceed grow 
more and more numerous. The 
query arises as to the cause of this 
change. Were it not for the two 
instances referred to, one of which is 
recorded in 1724, near the close of 
Parson Cotton’s ministry, we might 
conclude that, possessing a more 
sensitive nature, he refrained from 
noting the foibles of his flock; but the 
minuteness with which these in- 
stances are recorded and the matter- 
of-fact way in which they are stated 
lead us to reject this view and to con- 
clude that the change was due to the 
reaction of weak human _ nature, 
which had doubtless been vigorously 
repressed in the earlier years of the 
infant church founded by Mr. Cotton 
and his associates, many of whom like 
himself had passed away leaving the 
responsibility of church government 
as an inheritance to their successors. 
If we may judge from Parson Whip- 
ple’s record, the responsibility sat 
lightly on the shoulders of many of 
the church members, and as we 
peruse these pages we can imagine 
the sadness with which the good man 
indited them,—his record being to 
him doubtless a material prototype of 
the “Lamb’s Book of Life” wherein 
he believed were recorded with equal 
faithfulness the good and evil deeds 
of the children of men. 

From the commencement of his 
record, we notice a gradual lengthen- 
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ing of the intervals between the sea- 
sons of observance of the sacrament, 
while, strange to say, the tax levied 
on the communicant increased. But 
this becomes intelligible as we read 
on and note such entries as the fol- 
lowing, which indicates a decided 
falling off in the attendance on such 
occasions: 


“A mention being made by the Pastor, 
whether those who have of late absented 
from the communion of this church should 
not be enquired of as to y® Reasons of yt 
absence:—It was voted in the affirmative 
and a committee was appointed to make 
said enquiries and report thereupon.” 

“July 10. Staid the chh after meeting to 
read to the chh the Reasons (as they are 
called), given in by the afore-mentioned 
Committy, as what they had received from 
the several persons y*in mentioned, why 
they absented from communion and left the 
consideration of y™ with the chh, that they 
might weigh y™ and see if y™ be any force 
in y™,” 

In subsequent entries the pastor 
proceeds to state that, the “reasons” 
having been weighed by the church 
and found wanting, the church ac- 
cordingly voted:—“That they be ad- 
monished to return to y'™ duty, and 
constant communion with the church 
in all ordinary of word and sacra- 
ment.” This admonition seems not 
to have been regarded by the stiff- 
necked non-communicants, for more 
than a year later we find the subject 
resumed, and the following entry 
states that on “Nov. 18. 1744. Staid 
the chh after publick worship to read 
a convictory admonition drawn up 
with reference to those who have 
withdrawn communion from us, and 
who have been once admonished to 
return to y™ duty.” The church then 
passed a vote that the offending per- 
sons be suspended from having any 
vote in the government of the church 
till they return to the communion of 
the church “in word and ordinary and 
declare y™ Return.” “Also, that the 
Deacons notify said persons, to at- 
tend next Lord’s Day, after publick 
worship to receive y’ admonition.” 
By yet one more entry on this matter 
we find that with the exception of two 
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women the offending parties obeyed 
the summons and listened to the par- 
son’s admonition; but we are left in 
ignorance of its effects on their be- 
nighted souls. This instance is but 
one of many, the record whereof 
shows the thorny path which good 
Parson Whipple was forced to tread 
in the fulfillment of his duties. 

The fruits of this indifference are 
supposed to become manifest in the 
various entries which follow, wherein 
one Abraham H., an occasional com- 
municant, was suspended from church 
privileges for Sabbath breaking, and 
restored after a public acknowledg- 
ment of his offense; also Jacob G. 
was “suspended from the Lord’s 
table, for the sin of drunkenness.” 
There is noted one instance of 
accusation of stealing, of which how- 
ever the investigating ‘“Committy” 
did not find sufficient proof. An in- 
stance of the method of the treatment 
of family quarrels is so quaintly set 
forth that I give the details: 

“June 25. 1751. Jonathan C.—having 
put in a paper of charge against Jonathan 
T—and wife, which being read to the 
church, Voted that it don’t appear to us 
that Brother C— has took the 24 step the 
Gospel Requires in order to Reconcilia- 
tion. By a_paper signed by two men 
which was Laid before the chh, Voted: 
that it appears to us that all controversy 
between our Brethren Jonathan C— and 
Jonathan T—, was made up between them, 
on or about September Last. And 
whereas Brother Jonathan C—. has exhib- 
ited complaint against his sister Margaret 
T. not supported, Voted that Brother J2° 
C— take proper methods to be reconciled 
to his sister Margaret T. and if any 
offence has been given or taken since the 
Date above respecting his brother Jonathan 
T—, he take proper methods for reconcili- 
ation, and attend his Duty at the Lord’s 
table.” 

“Elizabeth C—, wife of said Jonathan, 
having absented from the Lord’s table for 
some considerable time, Voted that she be 
admonished to Return to her Duty, and 
previous to her coming to communion, she 
give in her Reasons for her past neglect.” 

We are not told whether the refrac- 
tory parties ceased from quarreling 
and “returned to their Duty,” or 
whether Elizabeth gave in her “Rea- 
sons for absenting.” Indeed in 
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many cases we could wish to learn the 
outcome of so much earnest striving. 
But these various records show us 
with what strict surveillance the 
Church watched over her children 
and strove to keep at bay the great 
enemy of souls who was believed to 
be ever wandering up and down like 
a roaring lion seeking his prey. That 
the lambs of the flock sometimes 
strayed from the fold and fell victims 
to his snares is but too plainly shown 
by many signs and tokens. One in- 
stance of the kind as we have said, 
is brought to the notice of the church 
by Parson Cotton, and is registered 
as follows: 

“25th October 1724. Upon a Sacrament 
Day immediately before the communion, 
Ebenezer S. was before the church admon- 
ished and Reproved for the breach of y® 7th 
Commandment upon which, made his Ac- 
knowledgment off yt his Sin and fall. In 
writing, & craving forgiveness off God & 
man was restored to their Charitable Com- 
munion again and unto all the Privileges 
off God’s house for himself and children.” 


I grieve to say that such entries 
become very numerous after Parson 
Whipple enters upon the cure of 
souls, and judge that his must have 
been a weary conflict with the powers 
of evil which seem to have descended 
suddenly upon the little band, though 
by this time their numbers were much 
increased. One of the first accusa- 
tions falls upon the belligerent Jona- 
than and Elizabeth, of whose family 
quarrels in later years we have just 
read, and was worded thus: “Att a 
chh meeting, Feb. 28. 1729. Voted, 
that Jonathan C—, and his wife be 
suspended from communion for a 
season, for their breach of y® 7 Com- 
mandment.” It is further recorded 
thaton March 20 following these peni- 
tent sinners made a “publick confes- 
sion” and were restored to their 
former privileges. It may be well to 
add that their marriage is recorded 
as having taken place Nov. 28, 1728, 
which also paves the way for the fol- 
lowing significant entry. After a 
similar “acknowledgment,” the 
church, having accepted the repent- 
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ant ones, proceeded to pass the fol- 
lowing vote: “That if any had chil- 
dren under seven calendar months, 
they should be called to account be- 
fore the church.” But in spite of the 
warning menace of the ecclesiastical 
finger, similar entries are of frequent 
occurrence. “4 March. 1732. E— 
N—, wife of W— made a publick con- 
fession of her breach of the seventh 
commandment, and then was dis- 
missed to Greenland.” If one were 
not aware that Greenland was the 
name of a neighboring town, to 
whose church the penitent was merci- 
fully recommended, one might imag- 
ine that the stern parson and _ his 
deacons had relegated the poor soul 
to some Arctic limbo, in the hope that 
the rigors of the polar zone might 
cool the sinful ardors of the blood. 
“Stayed the chh after lecture, and 
after laying the case of M— W— wife 
of W— before them, for her violation 
of the 7 commandment ;— Voted:— 
That Mr. J— W— and Capt. P.— be 
a committy to inform her that the 
church is offended with her, and ex- 
pects that she gives them satisfaction, 
and return to Duty.” It is to be 
feared that the light of redeeming 
grace was henceforth a stranger to 
this wandering sheep, as no record of 
her subsequent repentance is to be 
found. 

If there are any who would cen- 
sure as irreverent the hand which 
has so freely turned the pages of this 
record of our Puritan ancestors, and 
has not scrupled to “draw his frailties 
from their dread abode,” let me here 
disclaim all lack of reverence and 
bear testimony to the noble qualities 
which existed side by side with such 
human frailties as those recorded. 
As we read, the conviction is forced 
upon us that compulsory morality 
was not a marked success, and we 
more than suspect that the church 
discipline of that day and generation 
was a less potent censor of social 
morals than is public opinion at the 
present day in the same community. 
Stern and rigid moralists indeed were 
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those vigilant guardians of the public 
weal, the Puritan pastors of New Eng- 
land, and it is not strange that the 
less strenuous sense of virtue which 
characterized the laity was slow at 
times to obey the restraining curb. 
To us of the present day these lapses 
of the pews seem trivial offenses when 
compared to those abuses of clerical 
power and influence which culmi- 
nated in the Salem witchcraft tragedy 
and the persecution of the Quakers. 
And where shall we find a juster 
judgment, more mercifully tempered 
by the charity that “thinketh no evil,” 
than that which fell from the lips of 
the noblest descendant of that perse- 
cuted sect, in his defense of the 
Quakers? He says: “Of all that is 
true and noble in the character of the 
Puritans, no one is a warmer admirer 
than myself. I have always cheer- 
fully admitted to its full extent the 
plea of universal intolerance, in ex- 
tenuation of the New England min- 
isters and magistrates; but the Puri- 
tan himself was hardly the modern 
ideal of asaint. It was a coarse, hard 
age, in which nobody was mealy- 


mouthed.” And again, in that 
rhythmic utterance which was his 
natural speech, he tells us how 


“Nature’s self interpreted 
The doubtful record of the dead, 
And every level beam that smote 
The sails upon the dark afloat, 
A symbol of the light became 
Which touched the shadows of our blame 
With tongues of Pentecostal flame. 


“No perfect whole can our nature make: 
Here or there the circle will break; 

The orb of life, as it takes the light 

On one side, leaves the other in night. 
Never was saint so good and great 

As to give no chance at St. Peter’s gate 
For the plea of the Devil’s advocate 


“He erred: Shall we count his gifts as 
naught? 

Was the work of God in him unwrought? 

The servant may through his deafness err. 

And blind may be God’s messenger; 

But the errand is sure they go upon,— 

The word is spoken, the deed is done. 

Was the Hebrew temple less fair and good 

That Solomon bowed to gods of wood? 

For his tempted heart and wandering feet, 

Were the songs of David less pure and 
sweet? 

So in light and shadow the preacher went, 

God’s erring and human instrument.” 


A SHELL. 
By Frederick B. Mott. 


With your million brothers 


[wis shell upon the sand, 


Wet and dripping from the deep, 

Swept up with the others, 

Moan not in thy shaken ship; 
3ut a tide thou'lt tarry; 

Out again thy tiny freight 

Foaming waves will carry. 
I, too, am ashore, like thee, 

With my million brothers, 
Just a tide upon the earth, 

Then homeward with the others. 

















LTHOUGH it was but in 

the month of June, 1636, 

that the little company of a 
hundred men, women and chil- 
dren led by the Reverend 
Thomas Hooker, after pleasant 
journeying through the summer 
woods from the Bay  Settle- 
ments, arrived in the green pas- 
tures beside the Connecticut at 
Suckiaug, subsequently Newe 
Towne, and now Hartford, they 
had no sooner effected a lodg- 
ment than they found it desirable 
to reach out after fresh fields— 
not fresh woods—and pastures 
new. Woods there were enow; 
but the early settlers especially 
desired pasturage for their herds, 
and thus it came about that their 
search was always for green 
pastures and lands beside the 
still waters. And so it befell 
that three or four years only 
after Hooker had established 
the Newtown Church cer- 
tain venturous wanderers 
through the woods 
emerged from its shady 
ways where now the in- 
distinct trace of the Pil- 
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LTICVT. 
BY WILLIIAM POTTS. 


grim’s path is still to be found 
upon the brow of the mountain 
northeast of the present village 
of Farmington, and caught sight 
of the broad and fertile valley 
which borders the great horse- 
shoe of the Tunxis. So the 
legend has it,—and who shall 
say it nay? The experts pretend 
that they came out farther north, 
near Avon, but this is one of 
those dreadful upsetting theories 
like that which annihilates Wil- 
liam Tell. They ought to have 
come out by the Pilgrim’s path. 
They certainly had their first 
view thence, were they properly 
minded; and we may be sure 
that it was a vision which did not 
fail to impress them. Probably 
the main features of the land- 
scape were not then greatly 
different from what they are 
to-day. The little river wan- 
dered in concealment between 
its low, steep banks and 
under its shadowing 
border of trees; the hills 
beyond climbed tier be- 
yond tier toward the 
horizon, mostly covered 
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with forest of taller trees and 
more open then than now; while 
nearer lay the broad, flat mead- 
ows, with scattered mounds of gravel 
drift. The lovely tapering spire of 
the present Farmington = church 
was not to be raised into its 
place through the opening of its 
square tower for more than one 
hundred and thirty vears, although 
it has now stood pointing skyward for 
nearly as long a period: nor did the 
shingled roofs of the village appear 
amid the trees then as now. Instead, 
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upon the bluff beside the Tunxis, 
where the burying ground now lies 
open to the sun, and stretching to- 
ward the low-lying grounds about the 
mouth of the Pequabuc, were the un- 
obtrusive wigwams and huts of the 
dreaded savages. 

If the first view of the valley was 
obtained from this point, it must have 
been an ideal one for herdsmen who 
sought pastures made to hand. Look- 
ing across the loop of the Tunxis and 
up the valley of the Pequabuc, the eye 
catches sight of a perfectly flat stretch 
of country, over which the waters go 


out in the spring floods, bearing the 
fertile soil from miles upon miles of 
the wooded hillsides in the “North 
Countrie.”. From “Underledge” the 
view north and northwest toward 
Weatogue and Simsbury and Granby 
and Westfield, toward Satan’s King- 
dom and Barkhamsted, is more beau- 
tiful, but it is more broken and rolling 
and suggestive of lumbering and of 
laborious agriculture rather than of the 
pasturing of flocks and herds. 

The village of Farmington, which 
was Tunxis, is but nine miles from 
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Hartford, from which it is now ap- 
proached no longer on foot through 
the shady paths of the wood, but, alas! 
by the restless, noisy trolley car. From 
the Connecticut valley it is separated 
by trap ridges sloping gently upward 
from the east and falling abruptly 
away upon the western front,—these 
—so at least the wise men say— 
the much modified lava streams which 
in the dim years of the past perhaps 
came from a great volcano somewhere 
far tothe south. In regard to the an- 
cient history of these hills and valleys, 
we can but follow the speculations of 
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the geologists and try to imagine how 
this great eastern plateau was gradu- 
ally raised from near the sea level to 
something more than the height of the 
present hills, and then follow in 
thought the slow wearing out of the 
great longitudinal valleys stretching 
away across the state to the Sound: 
try to imagine what cause it was 
which at some time in more recent 
vears changed the course of our little 
river so that instead of flowing to the 
sea by way of the Quinnipiac it was 
sent wandering northward and around 
the bold headland of the Talcott 
Mountain at Tariffville, and so to the 
Connecticut at Windsor. Was it be- 
fore or after this turning of the waters 
that the great ice sheet overspread hill 
and vale alike, bearing with it the gi- 
ant bowlders with which the valley is 
strewed, and also trundling along 
those millions of tons of smaller frag- 
ments, rolling and grinding and pol- 
ishing them into the smooth pebbles 
which we now see, and heaping them 
in the great mounds which, with gen- 
erous tribute to the might of their 
predecessors, the natives usually credit 
to the Indians, and which in some 
places have gathered soil enough upon 
them to sustain substantial forest 
trees, while in others scarcely afford- 
ing nourishment for the scant herbage 
demanded by the depleted flocks of 
sheep which at rare intervals appear? 
The careful study which is now being 
made by Professor Davis of Harvard 
and others will doubtless one of these 
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days enable us to picture these 
changes with substantial accu- 
racy. 

At the time of the early settle- 
ments, the woods and the open 
country of New England were 
generally peaceful and silent, save 
for those sounds of woods and 
waters, of insect, bird and _ beast, 
which are for the most part grate- 
ful to the ears of the lover of 
nature. The census of 1890 gives 
the population of Connecticut at 
nearly 750,000. The best esti- 
mates of the Indian population 
at the time of the coming of the 
white man place it at from 
15,000 to 25,000—from one-thirti- 
eth to one-fiftieth of the present 
population. These were doubtless 
gathered into villages, so that great 
tracts of forest were only at long in- 
tervals visited by casual hunters or 
marauding parties. The Tunxis tribe 
appear to have had a considerable set- 
tlement, but they were quiet hunter- 
and-fisher folk, and through their 
chief, Sequasson, seem to have been 
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dealt with honestly by the immigrants; 
and though hostilities broke out be- 
tween the settlers at Newtown and the 
Pequots before the former had been 
more than a twelvemonth in their new 
home, there is record of comparatively 
little violence occurring at any time 
in the Tunxis valley. Perfect confi- 
dence cannot be said to have existed 
between the aborigines and the inter- 
lopers. Upon this point President 
Porter said in a church anniversary 
address delivered in 1872: 

“From 1640 to 1720, eighty years, 
this town had fronted an almost 





white boys of the village. The church 
erected before this was provided with 
‘guard seats,’ as they were called, 
where some ten to twenty men could 
be on the lookout near the doors 
against a sudden assault. The space 
for these seats was relinquished in 
1726 for the erection of pews for eight 
families, with the provision that the 
pews should be surrendered should 
there be subsequent occasion to mount 
a guard. Later than this, on some 
occasion of alarm increased by the 
presence of strange Indians, the men 
of the Tunxis tribe were required to 
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unbroken forest, which extended from 
the wooded horizon which we see from 
this slope westward to the Housatonic 
and northwestward to Lake George. 
This was the hunting ground of the 
Tunxis tribe and the marauding 
ground of the dreaded Mohawk, who 
might appear either as the foe of his 
timid subject or perchance as his ally 
for the destruction of the whites. For 
the first sixty years there was a nu- 
merousand not always friendly tribe in 
a garrison and village almost within 
musket shot of this church. At the 
end of the first century the Indian 
boys were nearly as numerous as the 


present themselves daily at the house 
of Deacon Lee, and pass in review 
before his daughter, whom they ad- 
mired and feared. It is pleasant to 
find, in 1751, liberty granted to the 
Christianized Indians to build them- 
selves a seat in the meeting-house 
in the northeast corner over the 
stairs.” 

Stories, more or less legendary, tell 
of several whites as having lost their 
lives at various times; but for many 
years the villages stood side by side 
with friendly intercourse between their 
inhabitants and a perfect readiness 
upon the part of the members of the 
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duskier race to partake of the fire- 
water of their neighbors. 

Like almost every New England 
town, Farmington had its centre in 
the church, although, while the set- 
tlement seems to have been made in 
1640 or 1641, the separate 
society does not appear 
to have been formally con- 
stituted until 1652. The 
covenant was then entered 
into by seven persons, the 
“Seven Pillars,” of whom 
the pastor, Roger Newton, 
the son-in-law of Thomas 


Hooker, was one, and 
Robert Porter was an- 
other. Robert Porter's 


great-great-grandson, 
Noah Porter, the father of 
President Noah Porter of 
Yale College, became the 
seventh pastor of the so- 
ciety, and remained such 
for sixty years, dying in 
harness, but with a coad- 
jutor, in 1866. The sec- 
ond pastor was Samuel 
Hooker, the son of the 
Reverend Thomas. 
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I have spoken of the fire-water of 
the whites imbibed by the Indians. In 
these days when we look with distrust 
upon alcohol in all its forms, and even 
with an eye askance upon the wine 
when it is red in the cup, it has an 
odd seeming that in those other days 
all enterprises of great pith and mo- 
ment had to be floated into port upon 
a flowing tide of rum. It was impos- 
sible to start a young couple upon the 
path of matrimony, to gather in a 
bountiful harvest, to raise the well- 
hewn timbers of the tabernacle, to 
install a minister or to clench an ordi- 
nary “trade,” without plentiful libations. 
Let our good teetotal brethren be pa- 
tient. A little reading of the records 
collected by Mrs. Earle and other ex- 
plorers in our early history will reveal 
conditions which existed among the 
fathers in every New England village, 
one and two hundred years ago, to 
which we should be loath to return 
to-day. 

The church being the centre of the 
life of the town, a large part of the 
personal stories of individual citizens 
are connected in some way with its 
history. In many instances it is im- 
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possible to touch these, unless with 
the exercise of great care in the sup- 
pression of names, lest the suscepti- 
bilities of those of the ancient blood be 
thereby disturbed. In its history as a 
society, the church at Farmington has 
not passed through unusual vicissi- 
tudes. In matters of faith it has had 
no serious troubles. It adheres to its 
old creed; but the phrases of its creed 
are heard with different ears from 
those which listened two hundred and 
fifty, a hundred, fifty years ago. The 
greatest acknowledged struggles of 
the church were over the vexed ques- 
tion of the congregational music, that 
harmonious creator of social discord. 
The difficulties upon this subject were 
at their height in the early part of the 
last century, and the following petition 
to the General Assembly will indicate 
in some degree their nature: 

“To the Honourable ye General 
Assembly at hartford ye 18th of May 
1725. the memorial of Joseph Haw- 
ley one of ye house of Representatives 
humbly sheweth your Memorialist his 
father and Grandfather & ye whole 
Church & people of farmingtown have 
used to worship God by singing 
psalms to his praise In yt mode called 
ye Old way. however t’other Day 
Jonathan Smith & one Stanly Got a 
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book & pretended to sing more regu- 
larly & so made Great disturbance In 
ye worship of God for ye people could 
not follow ye mode of singing. at 
Length twas moved to ye church 
whither to admit ye new way or no, 
who agreed to suspend it at least for 
avear. yet Deacon hart ye Chorister 
one Sabbath day In setting ye psalm 
attempted to sing Bella tune—and 
yor memorialist being used to ye old 
way as aforesd did not know bellum 
tune from pax tune, and supposed ye 
deacon had aimed at Cambridge short 
tune, and set it wrong, whereupon yr 
petitioner Raised his Voice in ye sd 
short tune & ye people followed him 
except ye sd Smith & Stanly, & ye few 
who Sang allow’d In bella tune; & so 
there was an unhappy Discord in ye 
Singing, as there has often bin since 
ye new singers set up, and ye Blame 
was all Imputed to yor poor petition 
(er), and Jno. Hooker, Esqr assistant 
sent for him, & fined him ye 19th of 
febry Last for breach of Sabbath, and 
so yor poor petitionr is Layved under 
a very heavie Scandal & Reproach & 
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Rendered vile & prophane for what 
he did in ye fear of God, & in ye mode 
he had bin well educated in and was 
then ye setled manner of Singing by 
ye agreemt of ye Church. 

“Now yor Petitionr thinks ye Judge- 
ment is erroneous, first, because ye 
fact if as wicked as mr hooker sup- 
posed Comes under ye head of dis- 
turbing God’s worship, & not ye 
statute of prophaning ve Sabbath; 
secondly, because no member of a 
Lawfull Church Society can be pun- 
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prayes you to set aside ye sd Jud, or 
by what means vour honrs please, to 
save yor poor petitionr from ye Impu- 
tation of ye heinous Crime Laid to 
him, & yor poor petitionr as In duty 
&c. shall ever pray. 
JoserpH Haw ty.” 

Of course there was also a strug- 
gle over the introduction of stoves for 
the heating of the place of worship; 
and there were the usual heart-burn- 
ings over the “seating of the meeting 
house,” by which the social dignity 
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ished for worshiping God in ye modes 
& forms, agreed upon, & fixed by ye 
Society. thirdly because tis errors, 
when ye Civill authority sodenly Inter- 
pose between partyes yt differ about 
modes of worship, & force one party 
to Submitt to ye other, till all milder 
methods have been used to Convince 
mens’ Consciences. fourthly because 
tis error to make a Gent of yor peti- 
tionr Carracter a Scandalous offender 
upon Record, for nothing but a pres- 
ent mistake at most, when no moral 
evil is Intended. 
“Wherefore 


yor 


poor petitioner 





of the members of the church was 
fixed. 

The present church building was 
erected in 1771-2, and many of the 
original shingles still remain upon its 
roof. It was constructed with the 
usual high square pews; but these 
were removed some sixty or seventy 
years ago. A part of the paneling is 
still to be discerned in the horse sheds 
in the rear. In its early years the 
building served for many purposes 
besides the usual religious service— 
for elections, for gatherings upon 
training days, for school exhibitions 
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with accompanying theatricals, etc. 

In the original platting of the town, 
the main street was laid out along the 
slope of the eastern hill and nearly 
parallel with the course of the river, 
and townsmen received rights cover- 
ing tillage and pasture land as well as 
space for their dwellings. Consid- 
erable land was reserved in common, 
which was divided some forty or 
fifty years later among those then 
having rights in the town, known in 
the record as “the eighty-four pro- 
prietors.” The original log houses 
have all long disappeared. The next 
form of structure, the square frame 
with central chimney and four-pitched 
roof, is only represented by one or 
two buildings, and these are only in 
part of ancient date. Following this 
style in the course of architectural 
evolution was the frame building with 
two gables, with overhanging front 
and remarkable pendants, and long 
low-sloping roof in the rear. Tradi- 
tion had it that the overhang in front 


was for the purpose of enabling the 
occupants to shoot down at the 
Indians through the floor when they 
attempted entrance by way of the 
door or windows. Of this style, but 
one building remains, supposed to 
have been erected about the year 
1700. Two similar dwellings in the 
same neighborhood have disappeared 
within the past ten or fifteen years. 
Then came the colonial mansion and 
the colonial cottage, definite styles 
with single or double pitched roofs, 
with distinct architectural merits 
which have compelled renewed rec- 
ognition within later years. Of these 
many remain, some in their original 
situations, and others, following the 
American peripatetic habit, trans- 
ferred from the highways to the by- 
ways. And then, about the close of 
the century, followed the Greek tem- 
ple—of which, however, there are 
only two or three examples—and a 
variety of other forms to suit all 
tastes. 
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For with the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War commercial prosperity 
came to the old town. Stage lines to 
distant cities multiplied; the mer- 


chants built or bought ships and im- 
ported goods from farthest Ind and 
other distant quarters of the globe; 
it was a neck and neck race with the 
neighboring town of Hartford as to 
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which was to be the 
city of the future. To 
be sure, Hartford pos- 
sessed a navigable 
river at her doors,— 
but what of that? 
Did not the miners 
from the  neighbor- 
hood of Salisbury 


carry their iron ore up 


to the foundry at 
Forge Pond on the 
summit of Mount 
Riga, and then haul down the 


finished product? And they really 
prospered financially, though their 
homespun manners suffered. The 
dignified John Treadwell, who was 
governor of the state about 1810, and 
whose house, now no more, stood 
just where the Hartford road entered 
the village, wrote: 

“The young ladies are changing 
their spinning wheels for forte- 
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pianos and forming their manners at 
the dancing school rather than in the 
school of industry.” ‘Labor is grow- 
ing into disrepute, and the time when 
the independent farmer and reputable 
citizen could whistle at the tail of his 
plough with as much serenity as the 
cobbler over his last is fast drawing 
to a close. The present time marks 
a revolution of taste 
and manners of im- 
mense import to so- 
ciety; but while others 
glory in this as a 
great advancement in 
refinement, we cannot 
help dropping a tear 


at the close of the 
golden age of our 
ancestors, while with 


a pensive pleasure we 
reflect on the past and 


A CORNER OF THE STUDIO. 


with suspense and apprehension 
anticipate the future.” 

Alas! and alas! These be parlous 
times! Does not the air carry a bur- 
den something like this for most of us 
after the hair becomes gray and a 
little thin and the eye measures with 
care the width of the brook before the 
step is taken? When wealth accumu- 
lates, do not men decay? And here 
wealth did accumulate. Chauncey 
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Deming is said to have left an estate 
of two hundred thousand dollars, a 
vast sum for those days, and there 
were several other wealthy merchants 
in the place. Manufacturing was 
active, as well as commerce. Guns 
and tinware, hats and boots, potash, 
checked and striped linens, woolens, 
—such articles were manufactured 
and distributed through the country. 

With the peace and the increase of 
tariff following the war of 1812-15, 
both commerce and manufacturing 





that,—a canal boat does not sail,— 
she was towed with waving of 
flags and beating of drums and 
firing of cannon, on the 2oth of 
June, 1828. It is reported that the 
boat was a little too long, or the locks 
were a little too short; but that did 
not very much matter—in one way 
or another the two were made to 
agree. But somehow _ prosperity 
would not come. The horses or 
mules plodded along the tow path, 
and the boats followed after; but for- 
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interests began to flag, and year by 
year the glory of the place gradually 
departed. But something might yet 
be done. Mohammed did not wish 
to go to the mountain; perhaps the 
mountain could be induced to go to 
Mohammed. A wicked and perverse 
generation seemed to claim that 
water was necessary to commerce; 
then water they would have. And so, 
with much figuring and engineering, 
the Farmington Canal was planned 
and laid out, and with much jollifica- 
tion, with pomp and dignity, it was 
opened to traffic. After some years 
of labor the first boat sailed, no, not 
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tune did not follow in the wake. 
Twenty vears later the enterprise gave 
up the ghost, the mortal remains fall- 
ing into the hands of the corporation 
which then built the “Canal Rail- 
road,” now the New Haven and 
Northampton Railroad, which, turn- 
ing the cold shoulder upon the old 
town, passed by upon the other side 
of the valley. 

And so the vision of commercial 
greatness passed away, perhaps for- 
ever, to leave the beautiful village 
nestled among its trees, a quiet and 
peaceful haven for one weary of 
metropolitan bustle and noise. Its 


























BY THE TUNXIS. 


trees are the familiar New England 
staples, elms and maples, locusts, ash 
and so on, not planted formally and 


systematically, but with a certain 
negligence and abandon. A _ hun- 


dred years ago the Lombardy poplar 
fever swept through this valley as 
elsewhere over the country, but it has 
left few traces until to-day. Now the 
most imposing giants are the elms, of 
which the two eldest, one in the yard 
of the Elm Tree Inn, and one nearly 
opposite, were planted in 1762. An- 
other elm in the 
southern part of 
the village was 
planted to com- 
memorate the 
coming of peace 
at the close of the 
Revolutionary 
War. 


As elsewhere 


throughout the 
country, these 
trees are now 
threatened — with 


extinction by the 
elm beetle, 
which in the sum- 
mer of 1895 for 
the first time made 
serious ravages. 
Alive to the 


tree 
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danger, the towns- 
men have organ- 
ized a local For- 
estry Association 
and have _ pro- 
vided themselves 
with a complete 
steam spraying 
apparatus, and 
have gone out to 
meet the unwel- 
come _ intruder 
“without fear, 
and with a manly 
heart.” 

The town has 
its Revolutionary 
traditions,  al- 
though these are 
not numerous. 
Washington is known to _ have 
passed through it several times, 
probably five or six, in the course of 
his journeying to and fro, and is sup- 
posed to have slept at one time at 
least in its inn. Rochambeau, too, 
with his army is known to have en- 
camped in the southern meadows 
when moving westward,—a period, 
alas! I fear, of but brief repose, for 
tradition hath it that the neighboring 
Puritan maidens did not disdain to 
trip the light fantastic toe with the 
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courtly officers until far into the 
night. A good record was made in 
the field during the war by the towns- 
men under Colonel Fisher Gay, Cap- 
tain Noadiah Hooker and others. 
It is true that all were not like- 
minded at this time. Like other 
places, Farmington had its sympa- 
thizers with the ancient order, who 
passed through much obloquy before 
their course 
was run. 
These, how- 
ever, lived out- 
side of the 
present limits 
of the town. 
Mr. Julius 
Gay, the ac- 
complished g@ 
local historian, § 
to whom I am 
indebted for 
much = detail 
concerning the 
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history of the village, writes: 
“Every week there appeared on 
the first page of the Courant, in 
the blackest type Mr. Watson pos- 
sessed, a list of enemies of their coun- 
try, and confessions from parties ac- 
cused appeared from every part of 
the State.” Of one of these a last 
record remains upon a mossy stone 
in the old burying ground upon the 
main street, an inscription certainly 
directed by himself or prepared by 
one who felt acutely the affronts 
which had been put upon him: 

















“In Memory of Mr. Mathias Leam- 
ing, Who hars got Beyound the reach 
of Parcecushion. The life of man is 
Vanity.” 

Hither the freshman class of Yale 
College came in May, 1777, to be fol- 
lowed by the sophomores in the fol- 
lowing October; and hither in 1781 
it was proposed to adjourn the legis- 
lature,—but this plan does not 

appear to have 

been carried 

\ out. 

\ In these days 

of the rapid 
development of 
village _libra- 
ries, it is pleas- 
ant to know 
that the need of 
books was early 
realized, and 
in a degree sup- 
plied, in our 
village by the 
Tunxis. The 
first library of 
which we have 
certain knowl- 
edge was 

THE BANK. | Started about 

1785 by school- 
boys. This was succeeded 
about ten years later by “The 
Library in the First Society 
in Farmington,” for which 
the dignitaries were respon- 
sible. The old stock, consist- 
ing of 380 volumes, beginning 
with Swift’s “Tale of a Tub,” 
was turned over to it. The novels 
ranged from “Tom Jones” to “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” but the 
weightier matters of the law were 
not by any means forgotten. 
Its elaborately engraved book- 
plate did not save this company 
from the fate of the one which 
had preceded it; but the book 
interest was never left  with- 
out a witness. In 1802 there 
were seven libraries in the town. 
In 1817 the “Village Library” was 
started, with a book-plate showing 
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a young woman enthroned as a 
presiding genius, and the motto: 


‘Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may 
roll, 
Charms strike the sense, but merit wins 
the soul.” 


“Thus early,” says Mr. Gay, “did the 
Village Library recognize the value 
of female education.” 

These were subscription libraries. 
A few years ago a free library was 
started by a public-spirited lady, and 
was housed and conducted by her for 
some time in one 
of the quaintest of 
quaint old build- 
ings at the north 
end. In 1890 this 
was consolidated 
with the village 
library, which had 
been sheltered for 
many years in the 
Record office, on 
the condition that 
the whole should 
be made free, and 
the combined 
library was trans- 
ferred to an ex- 
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ceedingly pleasant room in the new 
town hall, where it continues, a 
potent influence for good. 

Mr. Gay has been indefatigable in 
his researches into the former life of 
the town, and many treasures in the 
way of old letters and other records 
have fallen into his hands. He has 
used but a small part of these in his 
various admirable monographs, 
which constitute the greater part of 
the published history of Farmington. 

There exists an elaborate diary 
kept from about 1805 to 1830 by 
Edward Hooker, the son of Col. 
Noadiah, already mentioned, a de- 
scendant of the Reverend Thomas 
Hooker and father of Mr. John 
Hooker now of Hartford, a consider- 
able part of which should some day 
be published. It is full of interesting 
information touching the village and 
its inhabitants and also of facts con- 
cerning other places; for Mr. Hooker 
spent some years as a tutor at the 
South Carolina College and subse- 
quently was employed in the same 
capacity at Yale. We find upon the 
earlier pages of this diary one or two 
items which may be quoted: 

“Oct. 12, 1805. Brooklyn, oppo- 
site New York, is now a busy place, 
and contains I should judge about 
1200 houses.” The present million 
of inhabitants of the eastern dormi- 
tory of the “Greater New York” 
would hardly 


recognize their place 
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of residence in this description. 

On Col. Pinkney’s estate at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., he writes, Nov. 15, 
1805: “The gins invented by Mr. 
Whitney are now used for cleaning 
the cotton, & are turned either by 
horses or water. Formerly it was all 
cleaned by the hand. It has been 
said one of the best gins will clean as 
much in a day as 2000 negroes can by 
picking out the seeds with their 
hands. Those that we saw went by 
2 horses & had 3 negroes to attend 


them.” Little did Eli Whitney, the 
ingenious inventor from the Rev. 
John Davenport’s settlement at 


Quinnipiac, suppose that in provid- 
ing such a method of lessening the 
cost of the preparation of cotton and 
thus giving such enormous impulse 
to its production he was aiding in 
fastening the bonds of slavery upon 
millions of men so firmly that to undo 
them would require within two gen- 
erations the expenditure of un- 
counted thousands of lives and untold 
millions of treasure. 

After returning to his childhood’s 
home in Farmington, Mr. Hooker 
established a school for fitting boys 
for Yale, in what was long known as 
“the Old Red College.” Of this 
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building, — which 
had _ previously 
been a dwelling, it 
is said that the 
kitchen was paved 


with great flat 
mountain stones, 
and that the doors 
were _ so _ large 
that it was the 
custom to. drive 
in upon one side 


a team drawing a 
load of wood and, 
after throwing the 
great logs on the 
fire, to drive out 
upon the other 
Hither 
came, in or about 
i819, E. D. Mans- 
field, subsequently 
well known as a journalist, who 
in his “Personal Reminiscences” 
gives some interesting pictures of 
the life of the day. He tells us 
of his own suit of clothes, of bright 
blue broadcloth at $14 per yard, with 
bright gilt buttons. He informs us 
that then as now the female “sect” 
greatly predominated in Farmington 
society, and speaks of his first en- 
trance into that society, at the resi- 
dence of the Hon. Timothy Pitkin, 
sometime member of Congress, when 
with four other young men he was 
confronted by eighteen young ladies, 
of whom more than half bore the 
patronymic “Cowles.” History has 
it that at that time more than three 
hundred persons of the name resided 
in the town; and the witness is still 
much to the same effect. As I have 
ventured to say in another place, “It 
was with these young men perhaps 
even more than it is in our own day, 
as it was with the Light Brigade: 
Cowles to the right of them, Cowles 
to the left of them, Cowles in the front 
of them,—always outnumbered.” 
One of the most effective colonial 
mansions in the village still belongs 
to Lieut. Com. Cowles, U. S. N., for 
some time naval attaché to our 


side. 

















embassy at the Court of St. James. 

It is difficult to describe the beauty 
of the hills, without using language 
which must seem extravagant to the 
reader. It was perhaps not unnat- 
ural for a certain writer seeing them 
through the vista of memory, 
to refer to the “Alpine dig- 
nity” of the heights. Scarcely 
any phrase could be more 
absurd, but their charm so 
fills the soul of one who really 
lives under it, that it requires 
watchfulness to avoid slip- 
ping into hyperbole. 

Nearly south of the village 
and just outside of the basin 
on the side of which it lies 
rises the most considerable 
hill in the immediate vicin- 
itv, although this is after all 
of but slight elevation and is 
only rated upon the topo- 
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graphical maps at 
750 feet. This is 
known as_ Rattle- 
snake Hill, or Rat- 
tlesnake Mountain. 
Directly at its foot 
is an artificial pond 
or reservoir used to collect water to be 
conducted to the village, having much 
of the beauty of a natural lake in its 
nest among the hills. Upon the 
summit the ledge crops out in bold 
relief, much weather-beaten and 
showing curious veining where the 
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harder material in the seams has re- 
sisted the corroding action of the sun, 
the air and the moisture more stub- 
bornly than has the great mass of the 
rock. From this point the eye takes 
in a wide circuit of mountain and 
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valley, from the 
hills beyond the 
Connecticut to 
those climbing 
toward — Litch- 
field on the 
western hori- 
zon, and from 
‘the interior of 
the old Bay 
3 State far south- 

ward _ toward 
Long Island Sound. On another por- 
tion of the summit, gigantic detached 
masses lie strewn about, some of 
them only to be scaled, if at all, with 
the assistance of neighboring trees. 
Some of these, inclined against each 
other and partly buried in the ground, 
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form a not very comfortable cave, 
popularly known as “Will Warren’s 
Den,” which it is said was occupied 
during a portion of many years by 
the man whose name it still bears, one 
of those voluntary or semi-voluntary 
hermits or outcasts with whom tradi- 
tion peoples such places. Of the ex- 
istence of this man Warren there 
seems no question; of his story I 
have been able to learn but little. 

Whether rattlesnakes are still to be 
found among these rocks 
I cannot say from personal 
knowledge. I have been 
told that they are, and that 
numerous specimens are 
seen from year to year by 
those who go_ hunting 
when the leaves are fall- 
ing; and I can well believe 
it, although conscious that 
a snake story is one of the 
most illusive of composi- 
tions. The adder or cop- 
perhead I can vouch for, 
having found one last 
summer—luckily after he 
had met a violent death— 
and carried him home for 
examination. 

A year or two ago some 
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enterprising individuals discovered in 
the heart of the wood a mile or two 
southeast of Rattlesnake Hill, a curi- 
ous monument of the past years, which 
had been unknown or long forgotten 
by most of those living in the neigh- 
borhood. This is the “Pest House 
Rock.” Not far from this isolated 
spot was established, about the year 
1790, one of those hospitals then so 
common, to which children and many 
who were no longer young might be 
consigned to be inoculated with the 
small pox (these were the days before 
vaccination) and kept to work out 
their salvation without danger to the 
rest of the community. Upon the 
surface of this nearly flat rock had 
been cut, probably during the period 
of their convalescence, the names of 
a very large number of the patients 
(afterwards well known in the histery 
of the town), often with the age and 
date and not infrequently with some- 
thing remarkable in the way of dec- 
oration. It is said that the experi- 
ences in places such as this were not 
wholly lugubrious, that sentimental 
incidents were not unknown, and 
that marriage was not an uncommon 
result of acquaintances formed there. 

We know much more of the people 
of the village near the close of the 
eighteenth and in the early vears of 
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the nineteenth century than during 
any other part of its history. Among 
the most picturesque of these people 
was one Seth North, who did not go 
to church nor conform to the reli- 
gious customs of the time; in fact he 
is said to have made light of them in 
a very aggravating and irreverent 
fashion. He was on this account 
popularly known as “Sinner North,” 
and the village boys, to show him due 
deference, were in the habit of ad- 
dressing him as “Mr. Sinner.” 

Of a wholly different quality, al- 
though perhaps equally unorthodox, 
was Dr. Eli Todd, the beloved physi- 
cian, in after years the presiding 
genius of the Retreat for the Insane 
at Hartford. He dwelt in a gambrel- 
roofed house, still standing upon the 
high street, upon which it is my 
pleasure to look down from “Under- 
ledge” and, seeing the light glimmer- 
ing from the window at night, to 
fancy that he is working at his study 
table, or that, amid the chirping of the 
crickets and the songs of the frogs, I 
can distinguish the sound of the 
violin with which he was wont to 
solace himself. The good Doctor, 
although not orthodox, was a physi- 
cian of souls as well as of bodies, and 
many an aching heart and many a 
troubled spirit felt his soothing touch. 
As was meet in such a man, he was 
full of music, and he was able and 
willing even to introduce harmony 
into the service of the church. 

Edward Hooker was a singularly 
fair and accurate chronicler of occur- 
rences, and especially of discussions, 
giving exact measure to each inter- 
locutor. Alike of Dr. Todd and of 
free-thinking Judge Whitman, of 
Governor Treadwell and of ’Squire 
Mix, of the story-tellers Captain 
Porter and Major John Hooker, and 
of the prosperous merchants 
Chauncey Deming and Timothy 
Cowles, of the Honorable Timothy 
Pitkin and the respected Dr. Porter, 
he gives the very words and phrases, 
presenting each in the form and man- 
ner of the time. And he tells of the 
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social occurrences, the marriages and 
the burials, the dances and the devo- 
tions, till in a sort we feel as if we 
were living in the community of 
which he writes. 

As was fitting in a Puritan town of 
the first quality, Dr. Porter was the 
leading citizen. He was a power not 
only officially but personally. In his 
parlors, in 1810, was organized the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, of which Gov- 
ernor Treadwell was the first presi- 
dent; and he was not indifferent to 
the influences coming from the world 
without. 

“Old things are passed away: be- 
hold all things are become new.” 
Thus it is written; yet perhaps we 
may safely say that neither have all 
the old things gone nor have the new 
completely usurped the field. As in 
the Elm Tree Inn and in divers 
houses scattered here and there along 
our village streets, age after age has 
added to and modified, while retain- 
ing the principal features of the orig- 
inal structure, so in the people who 
walk these streets and in the habit of 
their lives, there survives something 
of the times which are past. Though 
Outre mer, and especially the ever- 
green isle, has contributed liberally 
to the present population, the blood 
of the settlers of 1640 still flows in the 
veins of a large proportion of the 
men and women, the boys and girls, 
of the present. 

There has recently been a marked 
revival of village pride, and month by 
month and year by year there appear 
changes for the better, coupled with 
a tender care for the things of the 
past. Running water has been in- 
troduced, sewers have been con- 
structed, and the highways have been 
more satisfactorily graded and in part 
macadamized, but the noble trees and 
the bold rocky headlands have been 
guarded. The people rose almost en 
masse and sought and found in the 
legislature protection from ruin by 
the running of a trolley line through 
the main street. At the north end a 
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magnificent view has been opened by 
the tearing down of a group of old 
barns and the moving back of an old 
mansion which stood directly in the 
way. But the mansion itself, now a 
hospitable country-club house, has 
been preserved and restored and re- 
mains a fine example of the noble and 
stately buildings of a hundred years 
ago. The old inn extends its wings 
to welcome and protect the coming 
guest, but it still shelters itself under 
its noble elm. And still larger plans 
are in contemplation for the embel- 
lishment of this end of the village, 
which when carried out will enable it 
to give an even more smiling greet- 
ing to those who approach it by the 
Pilgrim’s path. 

It would be like Hamlet with Ham- 
let left out, to write of Farmington 
and not give prominence to the sem- 
inary which for fifty years Miss Sarah 
Porter and her associates have con- 
ducted in this village. This fine in- 
stitution has pursued the even tenor 
of its way for this long period, 
seeking no publicity, yet known by 
many hundreds, nay thousands, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land; foreven tonumber the pupils 
who have looked back lovingly to the 
sunny years spent in the freedom of 
these quiet ways, the “Ancients” of 
the earlier period, with their daughters 
and in some cases their grand- 
daughters, must now require these 
large figures. For many years the 
life of Farmington has been the life 
of the Farmington Seminary, through 
which the village is known and 
through which its people are in no 
slight degree sustained. We can 
touch but lightly on the theme, but 
the chronicler would be blameworthy 
who did not bear testimony to the 
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vast mellowing influence which year 
after year has proceeded almost un- 
consciously from this silently flowing 
fountain. Beginning so long ago as 
a school for the young girls of the vil- 
lage, housed in a frame building near 
the spot where formerly stood the Old 
Red College, it grew rapidly until it 
became necessary for it to seek 
shelter in the great brick building 
which had been constructed for an 
inn during the hopeful period of the 
canal fever. And then year by year 
it annexed the older mansions as 
their owners died or moved away, 
until now it numbers half a dozen 
colonies. Long since it reached its 
prescribed limit of numbers, so that 
those young ladies who desired en- 
trance must be content to wait the 
turning of the wheel of fortune. 

Its unusual character can justly be 
traced to the fact that, while out of 
the current of the world’s life yet fully 
in touch with it, it has from the first 
been under the direction of one rare 
and original mind, which has been 
happily free to impress upon the 
school its own distinctive quality. 
It has been said of the Sem- 
inary that it is but a school to 
prepare young women to take their 
places in society and become wives 
and mothers. Could one hear a 
pleasanter word than this? But 
much more than this could properly 
be said. It could be said that no- 
where else in all the world can a 
school be found whose studies and 
methods and controlling spirit are 
better calculated to realize in those 
who enjoy its influences the high 
ideal of womanhood which Words- 
worth has so nobly expressed for us, 
and Tennyson, than those of Miss 
Porter’s school at Farmington. 





AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN MASSACHUSETTS 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By Allen Chamberlain. 


HERE are still, even at this 
late day, some interesting 
things left to learn about 
the early history and 
geography of the old Bay 
State, facts which the his- 
torians either missed in their re- 
searches or found too blind to 
follow out. Such a chapter has 
recently been unearthed through 
merest chance by the Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Public 
Records while searching for other 
matters in the musty records of the 
colonial days. In order to under- 


stand the geographical side of the 
subject, it will be necessary at the out- 
set to open your atlas to the map of 


Massachusetts; for it is doubtful 
whether the majority of people carry 
in their mind’s eye a correct outline 
of the state. Almost anyone in draw- 
ing a map of Massachusetts from 
memory would run a straight line 
along the southern boundary from 
New York State across Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. This, in the 
rough, would be correct; but there are 
in reality three deviations from this 
direct course, and one of these is de- 
cidedly marked. Look on the map 
then for Hampden county. Spring- 
field will be readily found, and just to 
the southwest on the Connecticut 
border will be seen the town of South- 
wick. Here the subject of this little 
sketch will be seen at once,—the small 
rectangular bight of land cutting ab- 
ruptly into Connecticut territory and 
accounted Massachusetts property. 
This stray piece of territory is a 
part of the township of Southwick. 
The notch is almost square, cutting 
into Granby, Conn., which bounds it 
on the west and south for nearly three 
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miles on a side, while the eastern 
bound, separating it from the town of 
Suffield, Conn., is the Congamuck 
chain of ponds, some two miles and a 
half in length. Originally this ex- 
crescence upon our boundary line was 
of nearly twice its present extent, cut- 
ting into Suffield as it does now into 
Granby, and having the ponds in its 
midst. For over one hundred and 
fifty years its possession was bitterly 
contested by the colonies of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, and it was 
the cause directly and indirectly of 
petitions sent over seas to the royal 
court in England. Several times was 
the controversy supposedly settled, 
only to break out again and again and 
it was not until early in the present 
century that the southern boundary of 
Massachusetts was agreed upon as 
drawn on the maps of to-day. Since 
1804 it has remained unchanged and 
has successfully resisted one effort, 
puny though it was, to have this little 
tract taken into Connecticut. This 
effort was made within the past dec- 
ade by some of the towns over the 
border in our neighbor state. The 
tract may now, therefore, be safely 
termed a fixture. 

Even the historians of that region 
do not seem to have been aware of the 
real facts of this interesting case. In- 
deed the threads of the story are so 
scatteredthroughtherecordsof thetwo 
colonies that it was only by chance 
that they were picked up at all; and © 
although the writer spent a consider- 
able time diligently following up the 
clews given him by the discoverer of 
the actual case, there still remain loose 
ends which persist in keeping out of 
reach. Many of the references to this 
tract in the published histories of the 
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states and towns interested, are not in 
accord with the official records and 
the statute books, and many of the 
statements are clearly based upon 
tradition. For instance, a man, once 
an official of this state, but now at 
Washington, who is usually well in- 
formed on such subjects and regarded 
as an authority, in speaking of this 
little malformation of our boundary 
once said that tradition held that this 
was a wild and hilly tract, not of any 
great value agriculturally, and owing 
to its inaccessibility had at one time 
become the stamping ground of out- 
laws from both states; on this account 
Connecticut did not want it and Mass- 
achusetts took possession by way of 
speculation. Although it is truly 
somewhat hilly, and rough fellows 
may at some time have had their lair 
within its confines, no official record 
of anything of the kind can be found, 
nor even a hint at such a condition. 
As a matter of fact, both states 
claimed the territory and took turns 
at holding it accordingly as one out- 
maneuvered the other. By way of 


illustrating some of its geographical 
vicissitudes, we may consider the case 
of one Roger Moore, who lived on the 
tract and died there in 1818. He was 
a resident in two states, a voter in four 
towns, and yet never left the place of 
his birth. He was born in Westfield, 
Mass., lived later in Simsbury, Conn., 
later still in Granby, Conn., and died 
in Southwick, Mass. 

It was early in the history of the 
colonies that the trouble began, and in 
a most natural manner. In those 
times, within the first twenty years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims, 
there were few settlers back from the 
coast, and the limits of the colony 
grants were practically unknown. 
Gradually the people spread back 
along the larger watercourses, these 
being the natural highways of the 
country and the land along their 
valleys being the best. In this way 
the valley of the Connecticut River 
became a favorite owing to its great 
fertility. | Numbers from the Bay 
Colony went out from time to time to 
settle in new country along this 
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stream, and by 1635 some were estab- 
lished at Springfield. No boundaries 
had been surveyed up to this time, 
and the settlers had no definite knowl- 
edge of the jurisdiction they were 
squatting under. Naturally the set- 
tlers of Springfield found themselves 
most closely allied, both socially and 
commercially,—if the term can be 
allowed for the petty trading of the 
day,— with the other settlements 
down the river. For mutual protec- 
tion these towns built a fort at the 
mouth of the stream to hold the 
Indians and the Dutch at bay. 

In 1644 these towns purchased 
from Col. George Fenwicke the royal 
patent for Connecticut, paying there- 
for 1,600 pounds sterling, and an at- 
tempt was made that same year to 
form a union between Massachusetts 
and Connecticut for defensive pur- 
poses. This brought about the first 
open dispute concerning jurisdiction, 
Springfield being the object of the 
contention. Three years previously 


complaint had been made by the 
General Court of Massachusetts that 
Connecticut people had encroached 


upon Massachusetts soil and had 
established a trading post at Woro- 
nock,—the Indian name of this long- 
disputed territory——which afterward 
became Westfield and Suffield. The 
matter was supposedly settled in 
September, 1644, when the commis- 
sioners of the now united colonies 
(the two Massachusetts colonies and 
those of New Haven and the Con- 
necticut valley) met at Hartford and 
sustained the claim of Massachusetts. 
Later on, however, it was decided that 
Springfield should pay taxes to Con- 
neeticut for the support of the river 
fort. 

The commissioners had allowed 
this claim of Massachusetts on the 
basis of the first survey of the boun- 
dary ever made and known to history 
as the Woodward and Saffery line, 
which had been run two years pre- 
viously, 1642. By this survey the 
southern boundary of Massachusetts 
was placed on latitude 41° 55’ north. 
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According to the Massachusetts 
charter this line should be three miles 
south of the southernmost point on 
the Charles River (a stream which has 
its source well down toward the 
Rhode Island line),and in 1695 another 
survey found this point to be on lati- 
tude 42° 4’, which is within one minute 
of the accepted line of the present day. 
Surveying being a crude science in 
those days, as is proved by the varia- 
tions of the observations of the engin- 
eers, there is no wonder that the 
colonies could not agree to a settle- 
ment based on what they knew must 
be only an approximation of the 
truth. So first one state and then the 
other crowded over the border at this 
point near Springfield on the north 
and Windsor on the south. To-day 
both of these towns are much smaller 
in territory than then, owing to the 
setting off of separate townships, and 
neither borders upon the line, Wind- 
sor being about as far removed into 
Connecticut as Springfield is into 
Massachusetts. 

In Volume III of the Massachu- 
setts Records, under date of May 13, 
1648, is this entry: “It appears in the 
book of the acts of the commissioners 
that Mr. Fenwicke should join with 
us in running that south line to decide 
the question about Woronoco, but Mr. 
Fenwicke failed to send any to join 
with us whereupon we did it at our 
own charge and Woronoco was there- 
upon ordered by the Commissioners 
to belong to Massachusetts, but we 
shall be ready to join our brethren of 
Connecticut in a new survey so as 
they will be at the whole charge in 
this as we were in the other, and withal 
produce their patent as we have 
done.” Just one year and a day from 
that date the subject was brought up 
again and a similar entry made in the 
records; but Connecticut made no 
move and Massachusetts, assuming 
that the territory was in her control, 
allowed the subject to rest. 

Acting presumably on the admis- 
sion of the claim of Massachusetts by 
the commissioners of the united 
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colonies in 1644, Woronoco was re- 
corded as a part of Springfield in 
1647, and for thirteen years it was so 
considered by Massachusetts at least, 
—and Connecticut made no formal 
protest as far as the records show. 
The settlers in Suffield and Enfield 
regarded themselves as in Massa- 
chusetts as late as 1693, which shows 
the vagueness of the boundaryin those 
times. To-day these towns are just 
over the line in Connecticut and ac- 
cording to the Woodward and Saffery 
survey no doubt had the right to be- 
lieve themselves citizens of Massa- 
chusetts. 

After Woronoco had been admit- 
tedly a part of Springfield for over a 
decade a petition went forth to the 
General Court from certain people of 
Windsor, now Connecticut territory, 
who went from Dorchester in 1635-6, 
stating that they needed more land, 
and asking that a tract of six square 
miles at Woronoco be joined to their 
farms. This petition had fifteen 


signers, and was granted in May, 


1662, a decree being issued that “the 
order for Woronoco henceforth to lie 
to Springfield should be void,” pro- 
vided that the petitioners should 
settle a minister within two years. 
Again there intervened a long 
period of years when the boundary 
line was apparently unthought of. 
This may be accounted for by the fact 
that both colonies were about this 
time engrossed with the raid upon 
New Netherlands, and that later they 
had their hands full with King Philip’s 
war, 1675. Relieved of these more 
urgent affairs, they turned once more 
to their civil strife; and in 1678 Con- 
necticut complained that Enfield was 
incorporated under the government 
of Massachusetts. In May of that 
year Connecticut appointed commis- 
sioners to unite with Massachusetts in 
an effort to settle the old dispute. No 
record can be found of this as far as 
Massachusetts is concerned, so it is to 
be presumed that she ignored the sub- 
ject. Two years later Connecticut 
became irate at the lack of interest 
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taken by her neighbor and threatened 
to proceed alone with the survey if 
Massachusetts refused to _ join. 
Nothing seems to have come of it, 
however, and it is altogether probable 
that the feud was lost sight of for the 
time in the midst of more important 
affairs. It was shortly after this date 
that civil war broke out in Eng- 
land, and the colonies were kept busy 
looking after the safety of their 
charters, Connecticut having to hide 
hers in the famous oak to keep it out 
of the hands of the royal governor. 
Then King William’s war broke out, 
and the colonies became once more 
engrossed in defending themselves 
against the Indians. 

So time ran along until 1693 with- 
out anything further being said anent 
the boundary. During this year a 
complaint was sent to Boston by the 
people of Suffield, who regarded 
themselves as Massachusetts citizens, 
that Connecticut claimed their terri- 
tory and that her people were squat- 
ting on their soil. Connecticut there- 
upon decided to re-survey the line ac- 
cording to the Massachusetts charter, 
but although they again invited that 
colony to join in the work nothing 
was done by Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut proceeded alone. Her sur- 
veyors made their report August 20, 
1695, by which report the line was 
said to be along latitude 42° 4’ or one 
minute north of the present boundary. 
Massachusetts objected that Connec- 
ticut was unreasonable, but the latter 
colony made no response and con- 
tinued to settle Enfield and Suffield, 
Massachusetts objecting the while. 
Finally Connecticut agreed once 
again to join Massachusetts in a sur- 
vey and have an end to the quibble. 
This time the commissioners came to- 
gether, and the line was run accord- 
ing to the survey of 1642 to within 
twelve miles of the Connecticut River, 
there turning north a mile and thence 
running due west to the river. Mas- 
sachusetts asked that Woodstock be 
left to her, and this was granted. 
This might have terminated the 
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trouble had not Massachusetts neg- 
lected to clothe her emissary with 
sufficient powers. In reality nothing 
was gained, and Connecticut was 
righteously soured at having been put 
to this extra expense for no purpose. 
Massachusetts set up the weak claim 
that the line was well known long be- 
fore Connecticut had a charter, and in 
a childish temper threatened to appeal 
to the queen if Suffield and Enfield 
were further encroached upon. 
Witchcraft and more Indian 
troubles now distracted the attention of 
the colonies, and it was not until 1708 
that Connecticut revived the subject 
by proposing another survey. Mas- 
sachusetts refused, and both colonies 
sent agents to England to air their 
grievances before the throne. Con- 


necticut’s commissioner died before 
her petition could be introduced at 
court; and as it was discovered that 
the ruling faction in England was in 
favor of revoking the charters of the 
colonies, both sides deemed it dis- 
In 1713 repre- 


creet to withdraw. 
sentatives of both colonies met once 
more upon the boundary, and an 
agreement was entered into by which 
Massachusetts should have jurisdic- 
tion over her old border towns even 
though they fell south of the colony 
line. In consideration of this con- 
cession Massachusetts agreed to give 
to Connecticut an equal amount of 
unimproved territory north of the 
line to the westward. Massachusetts 
thereby received over 22,000 acres in 
Suffield and more than 5,000 in 
Westfield. The lands given in re- 
turn were sold by Connecticut in 1716 
for $2,274; and this money was be- 
stowed upon Yale College. The fol- 
lowing year, 1717, commissioners 
from both states perambulated the 
line west of the Connecticut River, 
and thus this was supposedly settled. 
A search for the record of the doings 
of this survey has proved unfruitful. 

Enfield and Suffield had by this 
lime a population pretty evenly 
divided between adherents to the two 
states; and in 1724 both towns peti- 
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tioned to be brought under Connecti- 
cut. This was refused by Connecti- 
cut, as she was well content with that 
which she already had. Both col- 
onies held well to their agreement for 
some time, and in 1732 and 1733 they 
sent surveyors over the line to freshen 
the marks set in 1713. All was 
peaceful therefore until 1747, when 
Woodstock (which was settled by 
people from Roxbury, Mass., and 
originally called New Roxbury), asked 
to be set off to Connecticut, her cit- 
izens believing that their taxes would 
be lighter under her jurisdiction. 

Now came Connecticut’s turn at 
playing the child, and, overlooking 
the agreement of years’ standing in 
her greed for this extra territory and 
wealth, she sent to Massachusetts in 
an effort to have the subject opened 
up. Massachusetts firmly declined. 
Woodstock, however, was eager for 
the change, and secured a legal opin- 
ion from Attorney General Bradley, 
William Smith and Richard Nichols, 
that the limits of government could 
not be changed by the colonies with- 
out the consent of the crown. Con- 
necticut grasped at this straw for a 
lever with which to lift from her 
conscience all the adjustments of the 
line to which she had agreed in the 
past, boldly set aside the survey of 
1713, and notified Woodstock, En- 
field and Suffield that they would be 
welcomed within Connecticut. Her 
next move was to ask Massachusetts 
to reéstablish the boundary in accord- 
ance with this action. Massachu- 
setts does not seem at this time to 
have placed on record any objection, 
and Connecticut assumed that she 
had won the game. 

In 1752 Connecticut and Rhode 
Island joined in sending out a party 
to look over the Massachusetts line, 
and these men reported that the 
Woodward and Saffery boundary was 
over four miles too far south. As a 
result of this both Massachusetts and 
Connecticut surveyed the line inde- 
pendently, and correspondence was 
sent to England on the supyject. 
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Again matters were in such a state in 
the old country (the seven years’ war 
being in progress), that as far as can 
be learned from the documents of the 
time the subject never reached the 
crown. Massachusetts remained 
stubborn and refused to recede. 
Connecticut held her peace, but con- 
tinued to govern the three towns 
taken under her wing in 1749. Mas- 
sachusetts kept up a semblance of 
authority by levying taxes there as of 
old, but failed in collecting them. 

Now comes the more direct bear- 
ing on the little six square miles of 
territory which to-day belong to 
Massachysetts by mutual consent of 
the two states. Woronoco had al- 
ready been a part of Springfield from 
1647 to 1662; that portion east of the 
ponds had already been apportioned 
to that part of Windsor now Suffield, 
Conn.; the remaining portion had 
been established as Westfield in 1660; 
and in 1770 a part of Westfield was 
made the district of Southwick. In 
1774, the year before this district 
became a town, Connecticut placed 
an attachment on that part which had 
been given to Windsor, presumably 
for the purpose of asserting her 
authority therein. Then followed the 
War of the Revolution, and the whole 
question was forgotten. After peace 
with the mother country had been 
restored, Massachusetts became en- 
tangled in a little boundary fuss with 
New York, and by the time this had 
been cleared away another matter of 
great consequence drew the attention 
of both Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut,—the formation of the Union. 
When at length all was quiet again 
and nothing more enlivening offered 
itself to these two states, they decided 
that it was time to devote their ener- 
gies in earnest to the clearing up of 
this ancient cause of rupture; and 
after a dozen years that much desired 
end was actually accomplished. 

Early in March, 1791, the Massa- 
chusetts General Court passed an act 
whereby Hon. John Worthington, 
Nathaniel Gorham and Samuel 


Lyman were appointed commission- 
ers, with full powers to act in con- 
junction with Connecticut commis- 
sioners in defining the boundary line 
between the two states. The preamble 
of this resolution states that the ac- 
tion is taken on the representation 
“that contentions and disputes have 
arisen between citizens of this com- 
monwealth and those of the state of 
Connecticut ... to prevent which 
in future, and to promote harmony 
and affection between the citizens of 
the two respective states,” this course 
is taken. These commissioners were 
authorized to employ surveyors and 
were instructed by the act to run and 
make the line according to the best 
documents they could obtain and 
which appeared to them to be just 
and reasonable. ‘This line, according 
to the wording of the act, was to be 
held to be “the just and true bound- 
ary line of jurisdiction between this 
commonwealth and the said State of 
Connecticut” forever after. A copy 
of this act was sent to the governor of 
Connecticut; but, as a_ resolution 
adopted by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture in March, 1793, says, Connecti- 
cut did not concur because it was not 
informed of the ultimate view of 
Massachusetts, or that there were 
any disputes or altercations which 
existed between the citizens of the 
two states relative to the line. It was 
at this time therefore resolved that 
the governor of Massachusetts should 
be requested to write to the governor 
of Connecticut, informing him “that 
the ultimate view of Massachusetts is 
to restore peace and harmony be- 
tween the citizens who inhabit on or 
near the line of state jurisdiction, viz., 
between the towns of Southwick, 
Sandisfield, and New Marlboro in 
Massachusetts and towns contiguous 
to them in Connecticut,” and that 
commissioners are again appointed 
by Massachusetts to perambulate the 
line from the Connecticut River west- 
ward and to erect durable monuments 
thereon.” Hon. Caleb Strong was 
made a member of the commission, in 
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June of the following year, to succeed 
Hon. John Worthington. This 
seems to indicate that Massachusetts 
at least was anxious to have the 
matter definitely disposed of. 

The next record of the subject ap- 
pears in the Massachusetts Laws 
under date of June 22, 1803, where it 
is resolved that ‘Whereas, the late 
commissioners of this commonwealth 
and the State of Connecticut ap- 
pointed to ascertain the boundary 
line,” etc., “made progress therein 
but did not complete the same by 
reason of a disagreement respecting 
the line between the towns of South- 
wick, Suffield and Granby, and 
whereas, a compromise has_ been 
heretofore proposed by this com- 
monwealth of the differences, viz., 
that the line should begin from a 
station eight rods south of the south- 
west corner of West Springfield, and 
thence run west to the large ponds, 
thence south by the ponds to the 
ancient south line of Westfield, thence 
on this south line to the ancient south- 
west corner of Westfield, thence 
northerly in the ancient west line of 
Westfield to the station in said west 
line made by commissioners in 1714, 
and thence to the southwest corner 
of Granville—which compromise is 
acceded to by Connecticut, and it 
appoints commissioners to complete 
the running and demarkation of the 
line between Suffield, Granby, Hart- 
land, Colebrook, Norfolk, Canaan 
and Salisbury and towns adjoining 
them in this state.” 

It was enacted that John Hooker, 
Timothy Bigelow and George Bliss 
be appointed commissioners for Mas- 
sachusetts to complete this work, and 
any two of these officers were em- 
powered to act with Connecticut in 
the matter at the joint and equal 
expense ‘of the two states, and to erect 
durable monuments upon the line 
which thus defined was to be forever 
held to. It was stipulated by the act, 
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however, that no variation which 
might be thus established from the 
line heretofore existing should affect 
the private rights and titles derived 
from the states, and furthermore that 
not over $1,000 should be expended 
in the work. 

The commissioners of 1793 had, 
with their surveyors, agreed upon the 
line with the exception of this little 
jog into Connecticut which included 
Congamuck ponds. Massachusetts 
thought that she should have this to 
compensate in some degree for the 
towns lost in years past; but Con- 
necticut would not accede. The 
commissioners of 1803 therefore pro- 
posed as a compromise that Massa- 
chusetts should hold the land west of 
the ponds and leave to Connecticut 
the strip on the east. The following 
year the long sought settlement was 
actually reached, and the surveyors 
filed their plans made from the sur- 
veys of July, 1801, and September 
and November, 1803. This settle- 
ment was purely a compromise for 
the sake of peace, and showed con- 
siderable generosity on the part of 
Connecticut, which could have main- 
tained her claim and prolonged the 
strife indefinitely had she so chosen. 
Within the past ten years an effort 
was made by representatives of some 
of the adjoining Connecticut towns 
to stir up a renewal of the matter in 
the hope of recovering this strip. 
Nothing came of it however. The 
territory is small as has been said be- 
fore, not over six square miles in 
extent, but its farms are as fertile as 
any in the state and produce some of 
the best tobacco grown in the Con- 
necticut valley. The inhabitants, 
numbering about one hundred and 
fifty, are mostly ignorant of the strife 
waged so long and so bitterly over 
their small acreage, and live in peace 
with their Connecticut neighbors, 
while bearing a distinct allegiance to 
the old Bay State. 











THE DEPTHS OF THE HEART. 








By Rose Edith Mills. 


H, subtle human heart! 
() Strange chords in thee, 
Unknown as space to me, 
At times will swell and start. 


To tear-wrung agony 
And passionate appeal, 
As cold as steel 
And mute your strings can be. 


And lo! a sobbing child, 
A drooping lip;— 
In sudden fellowship 
You throb, unreconciled. 





TO MEET AGAIN. 
By Elizabeth D. Preston. 


ADDER, perhaps, than our farewell 
S It were once more to meet, 
All unassured that love to-day 
As yesterday is sweet, 
Trembling with fear lest its fair spell 
Hath fled on fickle feet. 


The lilies and the columbine 
Perfumed our last farewell; 

Lilies are dead, and golden-rod 
Covers the field and dell. 

Hath time left, as it found you, true? 
How may a lover tell,— 


A coward one like me, who fears 
To put all to the test,— 

Trembles to know one little maid 
Can rob life of its zest? 

But meet we soon! May I not say: 

Meetings, sweetheart, are best? 
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SCOTCH-IRISH AND THE BAY STATE BORDER. 


By George F. Varney. 





axm|N the eleventh day of 
April, 1719, a pro- 
specting party of the 
first considerable 
colony of exclusively 
Scotch-Irish emi- 
grants to America 
passed through the 
village of Haverhill and northward by 
a route parallel to the Merrimack 
River. They dismounted and _fas- 
tened their horses to the trees on an 
elevation which has ever since borne 
the name “Horse Hill.” It is about 
fifteen miles northwest of the head of 
the tide in the Merrimack River at 
Haverhill, and is near the middle of a 
section of land twelve miles square 
granted them under the Bay Colony’s 
charter by Governor Shute. 

On every side oak, chestnut and 
butternut grew abundantly; where- 
fore they called the place Nutfield. 
Near by was a fine stream, which the 
pioneers gave the descriptive name 
West-running Brook. They laid out 
their lots thirty rods in width along its 
course on each side, from which these 
lots were extended far enough to em- 
brace sixty acres,—thus forming the 
“Double-Range,” ever since the basis 
of surveys for nearly a whole county. 
A few days later the main company of 
the colony arrived, forming alto- 
gether, twenty families. A few large 
cabins rudely constructed of poles, 
boughs, bark and turf formed their 
shelter until autumn, when log cabins 
were erected; and though a saw-mill 
was set in operation on their stream in 
the first year, it was several years be- 
fore any one but the pastor had a 
framed and boarded dwelling. This, 
however, was far from satisfactory to 
some of the spirited housewives. It 
is related that one, when she came to 
view the pleasant site her husband had 
347 











chosen for their habitation, said to 
him: “Aweel, aweel, dear John, an’ it 
maun be a log house, do make it a log 
hegher [higher] than the lave 
[others].” 

Before the summer days came, they 
were suffering from a lack of pro- 
visions; and, as had happened a cen- 
tury earlier at Plymouth, an Indian 
one day wandered into Nutfield. 
Perceiving their lack of food, he con- 
ducted some of the men up the hill 
and pointed out to them a tall pine at 
the northwest, an easy walk beyond 
which, he told them, were falls where 
they could catch plenty of fish, A 
day or two later several of the 
colonists set out in the direction the 
Indian had indicated, and came duly 
to what are now known as Amoskeag 
Falls, in the present city of Man- 
chester. Here, for many seasons 
thereafter, they readily took in scoop- 
nets ample supplies of shad and 
salmon. 

Finding that they were really in 
territory claimed by New Hampshire, 
they applied to the government of that 
province for a charter; and in 1722 
their plantation was incorporated as 
the town of Londonderry, in the name 
of King George the First. By this 
instrument, on fulfillment of certain 
usual conditions of occupancy and 
cultivation and the payment of a peck 
of potatoes annually to the govern- 
ment, each settler was given a house- 
lot of 120 acres and an out-lot of 60 
acres. 

From their original grant of Nut- 
field was formed, first, the present town 
of Londonderry; and from this were 
taken Derry (embracing the original 
settlement), Windham, Salem and 
parts of Manchester and Hudson. 

Hundreds of this Scotch-Irish race 
followed in the wake of their country- 
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men, a large proportion of them join- 
ing the earlier comers in New Hamp- 
shire; so that their colonization over- 
flowed, peopling wholly or in part 
many towns, as Amoskeag Falls (later 
Manchester), Hookset Falls, Sun- 
cook, East Concord,—chiefly follow- 
ing the Merrimack valley northward. 
From the latter place they were driven 
as “a parcel of Irish people” by the 
English settlers already there under 
the proprietors of Penacook,—one of 
whose regulations for settlement for- 
bade the alienation of any lot, in its 
sale by original grantees, without the 
consent of the community. 

Though these people had been for 
many years inhabitants of northern 
Ireland, they were not of the same 
race as the population which they 
replaced and which still occupied the 
more southern portions of the island. 
They were really Scotchmen, enemies 
of Popery and the Established Church 
of England. Persecuted under James 
I., some of them emigrated to the ex- 
treme north of Ireland. When 
Charles I. attempted by force to es- 





tablish uniformity in religion, the 
Puritans emigrated to America, but 
the Presbyterians of Scotland rebelled 
and signed the famous “Covenant,”— 
whence they became the Covenanters, 
so familiar in story. They underwent 
great persecution, perils and destruc- 
tions; but when Cromwell came into 
power he induced large numbers of 
them to remove to northern Ireland 
to repeople its waste districts. Hence 
they acquired the addition to their 
name, becoming Scotch-Irish. 
Through the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II. the lot of the Presby- 
terians was again a painful one, as well 
in Ireland as in Scotland. The king 
countenanced the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, while the free kirk people at 
the north were oppressed by both the 
English prelates and the Irish papists. 
In the Revolution of 1689, when 
James II. with his French allies en- 
tered Ireland and made astand against 
William of Orange, the Roman 


Catholic Irish joined his army in large 
numbers; while the Scotch-Irish in 
North withstood him. 
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drove the Irish from their borders, 
and in Londonderry, their chief city, 
withstood the most determined siege 
in history. After one hundred and 
five days they were relieved by the 
arrival of the Orange fleet. Then 
ensued that sanguinary conflict be- 
tween the forces, of the two kings 
known as the Battle of the Boyne. 
From this period dates the feud 
between the Roman Catholic Irish 
and the Orangemen, the world over. 

When the new monarch became es- 
tablished on the throne, a different 
policy was adopted by the Established 
Church, whose bishops now com- 
placently fraternized with the Irish 
Presbyterians. These ever presented 
a brave front to open attack, but 
were not proof against the insidious 
undermining of their beloved kirk, 
which resulted from the new order of 
affairs; and like the pilgrims of 
Leyden in a similar peril, they emi- 
grated to America,—following the 


tracks of the English Independents. 
Their first company reached the 


port of Boston in five small vessels in 
August, 1718, bringing one hundred 
and twenty families. Some went to 
Worcester, others to Maine, but the 
chief colony was the one whose for- 
tunes we have begun to trace. 

It was by these vessels that the 
Irish potato was first brought into 
New England; and this company was 
also the first to introduce the culture 
of flax and the manufacture of linen 
cloth,—having generally been bred to 
that business in Scotland and Ireland. 
At Nutfield almost every house had 
its flax-wheel and its hand-loom, and 
their cloths of many patterns and 
colors were long regarded as so 
superior that the corporation of this 
New Hampshire Londonderry had a 
special seal affixed to those made in 
its limits, that purchasers might be 
assured they were getting the real 
Londonderry linens and_hollands. 
Indeed, during the Revolutionary 
War Congress conferred on Mr. John 
Montgomery of this town forty 
pounds in money and a diamond ring 
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as a premium for linen woven by him 
for General Washington and his 
officers. 

It is stated that during this strug- 
gle a Presbyterian loyalist was a 
creature unheard of; and these settlers 
furnished in the persons of their de- 
scendants many brave soldiers, of 
whom General Stark was not the only 
one. Of the twenty-four full major 
generals who led our armies success- 
fully through the war, not less than 
half were of the Scotch, Irish and 
Scotch-Irish races; while six of our 
twenty-three presidents are claimed 
as of that blood. 

The religious fervor of these set- 
tlers, as well as their morality, was 
notable; yet a witty humor was also a 
prominent trait in their character. 
The lively and the sedate, the old and 
the young, alike indulged in it and 
enjoyed it; and they took care not to 
miss any proper occasion for sport. 
Huskings, log-rollings, raisings, with 
running, wrestling and boxing 
matches, were regarded as indispen- 
sable parts of social existence. 

Only a few months after their 
arrival, the Nutfielders began to suffer 
molestation from residents on the 
river below, who claimed the same 
land. During the season of the first 
harvest a numerous party came up 
from Haverhill (as had been their 
custom for several years) to cut and 
carry off the hay from the fine natural 
meadows. This was not unexpected 
by the settlers; who, however, sup- 
posed that a frank explanation of their 
right and title would cause the tres- 
passers at once to withdraw. There- 
fore a committee of four or five men 
went out to meet them for this pur- 
pose; but on attempting to make their 
statement they were met by derision. 
When the committee returned and re- 
ported their reception, another party 
went forward under the lead of their 
pastor, the Rev. James McGregor. 
The reverend gentleman, in very de- 
cided but dignified tones, told them 
that the title of the proprietors to the 
grass was perfect, and ordered them 
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off the ground. The leader of the in- 
truders walked up to Mr. McGregor 
and, shaking his fist in the minister’s 
face, exclaimed in a threatening tone: 
“Nothing saves you, sir, but your 
black coat.” The McGregor instantly 
replied: “Aweel, but it shan’t save 
you, sir.” He threw off the coat, 
when the whole party, with its boast- 
ful leader, suddenly faced about and 
tramped away. 

But raids on their crops were not 
the worst these pioneers suffered from 
hostile neighbors. Sometimes a citi- 
zen laboring unsuspectingly in his 
field was stealthily seized and carried 
off by a party of claimants and their 
associates, in some cases without 
authority of law. Farmer Christy, 
while mowing in his meadow, was 
kidnapped and taken away without 
being allowed to apprise his family. 
As he did not return at night search 
was made for him; and it was not 
until the next day that some of his 
apparel was found where he had been 
at work. The relations with the 
Indians were entirely peaceful, and he 
was sought for at Haverhill,—where 
he was found in jail, and at once 
released. 

There were also claimants to these 
lands who dwelt in towns below 
Haverhill, deriving their alleged title 
from “Indian John,”—who appears 
to have represented nobody but him- 
self in the sale; but the Londonderry 
people had also secured an Indian 
title by purchase under the Wheel- 
wright deed, executed in 1629 by the 
heads of the resident tribe in council. 
John, “the poor Indian with un- 
tutored mind,” had here taken a 
chance to turn “a pretty penny” of 
five pounds English money by selling 
land which had long before been 
deeded to another by the unimpeach- 
able authority of his tribe. 

It was in the warm season of the 
year 1721 or 1722 that a large party 
from Ipswich, or Salem, and Haver- 
hill entered Nutfield fully armed for 
an encounter,—unless these settlers 
would yield to their demands, “either 


paying for their township, or at once 
quitting it.” Had this high-handed 
company met isolated individuals or 
families of Nutfielders at their homes, 
scenes of violence would quite likely 
have marked the beginning of a long 
feud. 

As the invaders approached the 
“Double Range,” they were surprised 
to see many persons taking their way 
toward a hill* a mile northward; and 
they soon learned that nearly all the 
inhabitants had gone to a meeting 
near Beaver Pond, lying a short dis- 
tance on the north of the hill. They 
followed speedily, and discovered all 
the men and most of the women of 
the settlement gathered under a wide- 
spreading oak. Curious to know 
what this signified, and thinking to 
forestall any plan of resistance, they 
marched covertly upon the company. 
The time was the Friday previous to 
Communion,—on which day it was 
their practice, according to good old 
Presbyterian custom, to hold a serv- 
ice preparatory to the holy cere- 
mony of the coming Sabbath. 

The approach of this armed band 
was observed by the congregation; 
yet they took no apparent attitude of 
defense, receiving the announcement 
of the purpose of the militant com- 
pany without any indications of panic. 
Certain of the congregation requested 
their hostile visitors to refrain from 
acts of violence until the religious 
service, now in progress, was over. 
Members of the Puritan church could 
not well refuse such a request; and 
they took their stand near the devout 
company. The discourse addressed 
to his flock by the venerated pastor, 
the firm and undaunted appearance 
of the men, the spirit, and solemnity 
of the devotions, the weird and fer- 
vent hymns come down to them from 
their ancestors, the Scottish Cove- 
nanters, more and more impressed 
the wondering Puritans. Barely was 
the service over when the leader 
turned and said to his men, “Let us 
return. It is vain to attempt to dis- 


* The site of the first village—the present East Derry. 
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turb this people; for surely the Lord 
is with them.” The company which 
had marched so fiercely up from 
Haverhill now marched down again 
in a different spirit. 

Following these disorderly actions, 
appeals were made to the courts in 
their respective provinces by both 
parties, involving large expense; and 
finally appeals were made to the two 
governments to settle the whole 
cause of dispute. Each province 
appointed a committee from _ its 
own public men, who met in New- 
bury in the autumn of 1731: but 
they were unable to reach an agree- 
ment. 

The strong hand of Massachusetts 
still maintaining her claims as before, 
New Hampshire appealed to the king. 
In 1737 he appointed commissioners 
from the councils of New York, New 
Jersey, Nova Scotia and Rhode 
Island,—all royal governments ex- 
cept the last; and the antagonism of 
this with the Bay government in a 


similar dispute served the same pur- 
pose in placing the Bay Colony at a 


disadvantage. To these commission- 
ers was committed the settlement of 
both the southern and eastern bounds 
of New Hampshire. It was arranged 
that they should meet on August 1, 
1737, at Hampton Falls, near the 
starting point of the Bay Colony’s 
patent, as fixed by its charter. Only 
the three commissioners from Nova 
Scotia and the five from Rhode 
Island were in attendance. A com- 
mittee from the New Hampshire As- 
sembly and the agents of Massachu- 
setts presented the respective claims. 
Their decision was to be given on the 
tenth of the same month. 

The Assembly met at Portsmouth 
on the fourth, and was prorogued by 
the governor to meet at Hampton 
Falls to receive the report of the Com- 
missioners. The Bay government 
did what it could to procure from 
this partisan board an impartial de- 
cision. The General Court also met 
on the same day as the other legisla- 
ture, and adjourned, to meet at Salis- 
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bury on the tenth,—thus bringing 
the two bodies within five miles of 
each other. Early in the morning of 
the latter day a large cavalcade was 
formed in Boston, Governor Belcher 
riding in state, escorted by a troop of 
horse. He was met at Newbury by 
another troop, and near the supposed 
divisional line of the provinces by 
three more companies which with 
great pomp conducted him to the 
George tavern at Hampton Falls. 
Here he held a meeting of his coun- 
cil, and following this made an ad- 
dress to the Assembly,—being, by 
royal appointment, governor of New 
Hampshire as well as of the Bay 
Colony. The lieutenant-governor of 
the former, Col. David Dunbar, a 
Presbyterian, appears to have been 
little regarded on this occasion. 

The annals of the period have pre- 
served to us a pasquinade set afloat at 
the time by some rhymester suff- 
ciently impartial to perceive the 
humor of the affair, but who fell into 
the error of regarding the descend- 
ants of the Scottish Covenanters as 
the conventional “Irishmen.” 


‘* Dear Paddy, you never did behold sucha 

sight 

As yesterday morning was seen before 
night. 

You in all your born days saw, nor I didn’t 
nither, 

So many fine horses an’ men ride togither. 

At the head, the lower house trotted two 
in a row, 

Then all the higher house pranced after 
the low; 

Then the Governor’s coach galloped on like 
the wind, 

And the last that came foremost were troop- 
ers behind. 

But I fear it means no good to your neck 
nor mine; 

For they say ‘tis to fix a right place for the 
line.” 


When the Londonderry people 
came to examine the charter under 
which their lands had been granted, 
they formed the opinion that the 
New Hampshire claim had the better 
foundation; and they had taken 
their incorporation accordingly. This 














charter was the one obtained from 
Charles I. by Rev. John White for the 
Massachusetts colonists. The de- 
scription of the northern bound in 
this charter is as follows: “all those 
lands and hereditaments whatsoever 
which lye and be within the space of 
three English myles to the northward 
of said river Monomack alias Merry- 
mack, or to the norward of any and 
every parte thereof.” 

The Bay governments therefore 
claimed all the territory from an east 
and west line three miles north of the 
source of the river in Winnepeseogee 
Lake; while New Hampshire claimed 
her southern boundary to be a line 
due west from a point on the seashore 
three miles north of the Merrimack 
at its mouth. 

After long discussion the Commis- 
sioners were able to decide on the 
eastern line of New Hampshire, but 
were unable to agree upon the south- 
ern line; so that all this pageant of 
the Bay government was _ bootless. 
The matter was again referred to the 
king by the Commissioners; but his 
decision was not issued until August 
5; 1740, and the line it indicated was 
not run until the following vear. 
When the survey was completed it 
was found to have given New Hamp- 
shire a territory nearly ninety miles 
by fourteen more than she had asked 
for at first. Instead of a straight line 
running due west from a point on the 
seashore, the boundary was made a 
line three miles north of the river in 
all parts of its course until it turned 
northward, from which point a 
straight line due west marked the 
boundary. 
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The boot was now on the other 
foot; and the popular branch of the 
New Hampshire government threat- 
ened to expel the settlers in this new 
tract of the Province who had taken 
up lands under Massachusetts author- 
ity. The governor, however, when 
appealed to by the endangered occu- 
pants, promptly forbade their disturb- 
ance. 

The Bay government, as might be 
supposed, did not accept the line 
marked by this survey as either true 
or final; and in 1826, it was retraced 
by the two provinces (then become 
sovereign states), with the result of 
restoring to Massachusetts consider- 
able areas which had been gouged 
from her borders. Massachusetts 
was desirous that the line should be 
distinctly and officially marked; but 
now New Hampshire was reluctant, 
and the Bay State performed this 
labor alone in the year following. 

The action of the latter was there- 
after conformed, of course, to the line 
as marked; but the withholding of 
its sanction by New Hampshire still 
kept in doubt many land titles along 
the Massachusetts borders, from 
Dracut to New York State, and con- 
tentions frequently arose. Yet it was 
not until 1885 that steps were taken 
by the two governments to remove 
entirely the cause of difference. In 
that year another boundary commis- 
sion was formed, with members from 
each state, and a new survey was 
completed in 1894. The basis was 
necessarily the royal decree of 1740; 
and the line being now fixed with 
modern accuracy, no more boundary 
bickerings are likely to arise. 
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THE ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


By Clifford L. Snowden. 





HE forces of life in this young- 

est century have touched with 

re-forming hand every depart- 
ment of human activity. The intense 
competition of our day in every phase 
of activity affects deeply the educa- 
tion of the generation about to enter 
into these conditions, and the present 
educational point of view is radically 
different from that of twenty-five 
years ago. Time was when the 
Bachelor of Arts comprehended in 
his few vears of college life all that 
\as necessary for success in his 
profession or the enjoyment of culti- 
vated life. The Latin, the Greek, the 
rhetoric of the curriculum, were 
called humanities because they were 
related to the intellectual and social 
life of the day. The physician 
learned his calling empirically in the 
surgery of his preceptor, the drug- 
gist compounded drugs in the shop of 
his master; and as for engineering, 
architecture and like arts, the master 
was the man who served apprentice- 
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ship with the geniuses of the day. 
There was time to acquire slowly 
what would be put into practice 
slowly. The marvelous awakening 
of the scientific spirit in physical 
studies which has characterized the 
century has rendered necessary a 
change in the basis of our education 
and the equipment for the new con- 
ditions. This too has elevated to the 
rank of “learned professions” numer- 
ous vocations which were formerly 
merely trades, and has compelled the 
study of principle as well as practice 
in the commercial arts. The intro- 
duction of physical sciences and of 
laboratory investigation into our uni- 
versities as regular courses, the lib- 
erty of choice of studies—the elective 
system,—the group system of study 
in vogue in many institutions, all 
point to and spring from the one gen- 
eral change in educational systems, 
namely, scientific equipment for work 
in other besides the “dignified profes- 
sions.” The results of this principle 
appear in the School of Technology 
and in the Manual Training and 
Trades Schools of the last quarter 
century. The dominant element in 
all these is equipment. So_ thor- 
oughly has this new tendency become 
intrenched, that the grade of “equip- 
ping” institutions now ranges from 
the Sheffield Scientific School, the 
Boston Institute of Technology and 
others of their class down to the 
“business college” and the plumbing 
school. All of these aim to fulfill the 
office of equipment first of all, to fit a 
man for some particular work, to 
make a specialist in some commer- 
cial or mechanical science, just as it 
was the plan of the older education 
to produce the preacher or the lawyer. 
To feel and understand clearly the 
meaning of modern life means the 
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sticcess of any institution as well as 
of any man; and the tendency of the 
more conservative colleges and uni- 
versities shows that this question of 
equipment is perceived to be a vital 
one. The reason for the technical 
school is the necessity of broad 
knowledge of principles as well as of 
practice, knowledge which the ad- 
vance of science into commerce and 
industry is constantly demanding. 
The recent founding of the Armour 
Institute of Technology in Chicago 
has added to the list another distine- 


tively technological institution of 
high rank. The history of the Ar- 
mour Institute dates back only to 


1893, when, on September 14, the 
doors were first opened for the re- 
ception of students. Previous to this 
date, in fact several years before, it 
had been in the mind of the founder, 
Mr. Philip D. Armour, to place 
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within the reach of Western boys and 
girls the means of acquiring the edu- 
cation necessary for the equipment of 
the practical man or woman in the 
directions above outlined. This idea 
culminated in the miagnificent insti- 
tution which stands as a monument 
to the donor's large-hearted and prac- 
tical philanthropy, at the corner of 


Armour Avenue and = Thirty-third 
Street in Chicago. 
This was not Mr. Armour’s first 


effort in philanthropy at this time. 
In November, 1886, he had estab- 
lished the Armour Mission upon the 
corner opposite the site of the Insti- 
tute, and built up one of the largest 
institutional churches in the world. 
With a definite experience therefore 
in the founding of such enterprises, 
Mr. Armour placed at the disposal of 
this branch of his philanthropic en- 
deavor the sum of $1,500,000. The 
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original plan, which partook more of 
the manual training school idea, soon 
developed into the technological in- 
stitute as it stands to-day. Prepara- 
tory to the working out of the scheme, 
the Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D., 
pastor of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago, was made 
president of the Institute in Decem- 
ber, 1892. Dr. Gunsaulus drew about 
him the members of the original fac- 
ulty who elaborated the first years’ 
work and began operations in the 
magnificent building which had been 
provided. 

Although the Institute is entirely 
distinct from the Armour Mission 
across the street, it is impossible to 
mention one without thinking of the 
other. Both buildings are magnifi- 
cent specimens of architectural and 
mechanical art. The Institute build- 
ing is Romanesque in spirit, with 
massive sandstone _ foundations, 
pressed brick walls, terra cotta trim- 
mings and Norman windows, so large 
as to give airiness to the structure 
and the best possible light. Five 
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THE ARMOUR INSTITUTE, MISSION AND 
FLATS. 





stories with a spacious basement and 
commodious store-rooms above, af- 
forded ample space at first, but the 
development of the last three years 
has been so great that space in the 
Armour flats adjacent.is being con- 
stantly taken up for various purposes 
of the Institute work. The interior of 
the building is finished in hard wood; 
the floors are tiled, and the entire 
building is heated by steam and 
lighted by electricity by its own plant. 
The location of the building is in itself 
one of the most beautifully practical 
characteristics, since about the region 
of Thirty-third Street and Armour 
Avenue may be found not only the 
poorer people whose lack of money 
precluded often repeated visits to 
centres of learning and culture, but 
well-to-do and even rich families who 
are not slow to avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered by the In- 
stitute. 

The democratic spirit of the place 
is a constant lesson to all classes 
of this thickly-populated district. 
The centre of various lecture courses, 
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musical recitals and art exhibitions, 
the Institute does a widely beneficial 
work impossible to an institution of 
less range or more rigid management. 
Dr. Gunsaulus, the moving spirit of 
all these enterprises, keeps a constant 
procession of events in the eves of the 
residents of the vicinity; and the 
value of these more popular efforts is 
constantly manifest. For instance, 
there are placed in the main corridor 
of the building several masterpieces 
of contemporary art. These are 
changed at intervals and replaced by 
others, so that the eye of the student 
is continually cultivated and his taste 
elevated, at first unconsciously and 
then intelligently. This perennial art 
loan has a deepening and widening 
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effect not only upon the student but 
upon the numerous visitors to the 
Institute, who stop for any purpose 
within its walls. The paintings come 
from the Art Institute of Chicago, 
as well as from private sources. 
The lectures comprehend different 
branches of knowledge, and are of 
the University Extension character, 
bringing out not only the talent of the 
Institute but men noted in various 
departments of thought and knowl- 
edge both at home and abroad. Art, 
social and political science, literature 
and history are brought to the people 
of the neighborhood through this in- 
strumentality. The Armour Mis- 
sion auditorium and lecture room 
touch the people educationally in the 
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REV. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, PRESIDENT OF THE ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 


same way, joining with the Insti- 
tute in the great work. Musical 
entertainments of a high class are 
given at intervals by the musical de- 
partment of the Institute, with the 
same general aim of education. 

The Institute is not a manual train- 
ing school. The late incorporation 
has made it distinctively technolog- 
ical. At the same time, the require- 
ments are such that the young man 
completing the course will have had 
opportunities for broader culture. 
Any one who meets with engineers, 
electricians and architects as a class 
will recognize in many of them the 
want of a general culture. Skillful in 
their particular professions, intelli- 


gent in these various lines of thought, 
they are often woefully deficient in 
general acquirements and __ polite 
learning. It is to remedy this defect 
that the course of studies at the 
Armour Institute has been arranged. 

The general divisions of the work 
of the Institute are five in number. 
First in order of time is the Scientific 
Academy, with its own faculty and 
separate course of study. It is 
purely educational and aims at the 
harmonious development of the facul- 
ties and proper equipment for the 
work in the Technical College. Its 
curriculum will be considered later, 
and it is sufficient to say here that 
graduation from the Academy fits the 
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boy or girl for entrance to the fresh- 
man scientific course in any univer- 
sity east or west. 

The Technical College, for which 
the Academy is the preparation, is of 
course the distinctive feature of the 
Institute. The College comprises 
five departments:— Mechanical En- 
gineering, Electricity and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Engineering, Architecture, Li- 
brary Science. 

Associated with the above is the 
department of Kindergartens, which, 
by the requirements for admission 
and the grade of work done, is fully 
as scientific as any other of the depart- 
ments of the Institute. 

It is a noticeable feature of the 
entire work of the Institute that the 
departments grade into each other, to 
form at the end of any one course a 
connected and harmonious’ whole, 
combining the esthetic and ethical 
with the technical and _ practical. 
ach department is organized and 
presided over by, a director, who 
arranges and superintends as well as 
teaches, and the beautiful personal 
relationship of instructor and pupil is 


not lost in any 
sense, nor sub- 
ordinated to any 
professional  dig- 
nity. All the 
members of the 
faculty are in- 
structors and = in 
constant touch 
with the work of 
their department 
and the general 


spirit of the Insti- 
tution. The gov- 
ernment of* the 
whole is in the 
hands of the 
directors,—at pres- 
ent, Mr. Philip D. 
Armour, Mr. J. 
Ogden Armour, 
Mr. William J. 
Campbell, Mr. 
Philip D. Armour, 
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Junior, John C. Black, and the 
officers of the institution, Rev. F. W. 
Gunsaulus being the president, and 
Prof. Thomas C. Roney dean of the 
faculty. The close and helpful and 
practical relations of the entire man- 
agement go to make the Institute a 
coherent, progressive whole, with the 
definite aim of equipping young 
people for life zsthetically, socially, 
ethically and practically. 

In the order of time, I have said 
the Scientific Academy holds the first 
place. Its function is to prepare for 
the Technical College, and, inciden- 
tally, as stated, it gives the graduate 
sufficient preparation for the scien- 
tific courses of any university. The 
paucity of really capable preparatory 
schools in the West is one of the 
greatest difficulties under which 
western universities labor, and this 
fact mainly accounts for the low en- 
trance requirements of the majority 
of them. To obviate this difficulty 
the Scientific Academy addresses it- 
self, preparing the student by a four 
years’ course embracing the ordinary 
high school studies. These branches, 
however, are taught with a thorough- 
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IN THE CORRIDORS. 


ness that is not known to the ordinary 
preparatory school, and the large 
number of applications for member- 
ship has enabled the instructors by 
entrance examinations thoroughly to 
winnow the applicants down to those 
who show by marked ability that their 
future will be a credit to the school 
and to their own efforts. In the 
Academy four courses are offered, 
three of them requiring four years of 
study and from fifteen hours to eight- 
een hours of recitation a week. The 
fourth course is three years in length 
and is only allowed by special consent 
of the faculty. Courses 
I and II require Latin. 
Course III admits biol- 
ogy in all three terms of 
the second vear and, in 
common with Course IV, 
requires no Latin. The 
Latin of Course I consists 
of elementary Latin, 
Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Sallust or Livy, and 
Horace. Course II re- 
quires elementary Latin, 
Cesar and Cicero, making 
a two years’ course. 
Especial emphasis is nat- 
urally placed upon mathe- 
matics and the training 
begins with elementary 
algebra in all courses, 
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carrying through all of 
them plane geometry, solid 
geometry, and plane trig- 
onometry. German and 
French begin in the third 
year of Courses I, II and 
III, continuing through 
the fourth year. Course 
IV places the modern lan- 
guages in the second and 
third years. The English 
acquired in Course I con- 
sists of English analysis, 
composition and literature; 
and the historical study 
embraces Greek, Roman 
and English history in 
Course II, and _ offers 
about the same amount 
of English and history in Course 
III], which however _ sacrifices 
Greek and Roman _ history — to 
civil government and _ biology. 
The sciences studied are in Course 
I: physiography, elementary chem- 
istry, qualitative analysis and 
physics. Course III adds biology, 
while Course IV is the same as 
Course I in its scientific require- 
ments. All the sciences are taught 
with unusual thoroughness and scien- 
tific spirit. 

Thus the foundation is laid for the 
special work that is to be followed in 
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the Technical College. The facili- 
ties of the class and lecture rooms are 
all that any teacher could ask, and the 
laboratories are models of conven- 
ience and equipment. There is no 
distinction made as to the general 
advantage of libraries and labora- 
tories, and the Academy students find 
every inducement to make all pos- 
sible use of them. 

So numerous have been the appli- 
cations for membership in the Acad- 
emy that the examinations have 
grown more severe year by year in 
order to get the best of the material 
offered. The thorough democracy of 
sentiment 
which marks 
the Institute 
as a whole is 
nowhere felt 
more dis- 
tinctly than 
in the Acad- 
emy, where, 
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or chemist. Sets, cliques, social dis- 
tinctions and prejudices are lost sight 
of as all eyes are turned upon the 
guiding star of knowledge, which 
leads alike the rich and the poor. 

The majority of the students finish- 
ing the Academy course go into the 
Technical College, but a few use the 
acquired equipment for entering 
other institutions and as preliminary 
to active life. It is not to be expected 
that any educational institution of 
this character can expect quid pro quo; 
but the student in the Academy is not 
the object of charity. The tuition fee 
is fifteen dollars a term, or forty-five 
dollars for 
the year. 
This  over- 
comes the 
feeling of 
irresponsi- 
bility which 
sometimes 
accom - 


side by side panies free 
in the class school work, 
room and and at the 
shoulder to same time 
shoulder in does not 
the labora- exclude any 
tories, are worthy 
found the young man 
children of MECHANICAL LABORATORY. or woman 
wealthy par- who _ hon- 
ents and those of the poor, the estly desires the benefits of the Acad- 
boy who rides to school on his emy. Many opportunities are af- 


costly bicycle from a home of ele- 
gance and luxury competing for 
primacy in the class with the youth 
who walks from the home of the 
laboring man or the shop-keeper. 
Colored children are found in the 
classes, and girls as well as boys. In 
the Academy, indeed, the girls consti- 
tute ninety-five per cent of the whole 
body, and their scholarship is fully 
equal to that of the boys, with some 
conspicuous examples of excellence. 
No object lesson is more worthy of 
attention. The boy who will one 
day be at the head of some large man- 
ufacturing plant, works side by side 
with his future engineer, electrician 


forded for self-support and it may be 
truly said that no one of marked 
ability has been turned from the door 
of the Institute on account of poverty. 

The Technical College is of course 
the main feature of the Institution, 
and towards its perfection all things 
are made to point. Its work has 
been steadily advanced until, from 
any semblance to the manual training 
or trade school, it has risen to a rank 
with the technological institutions of 
the country. No students for ad- 
vanced work have been admitted, 
although many applications have 
been received, so that the summer of 
1897 will see the first class graduated. 
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The equipment now required is there- 
fore not complete, nor will it be until 
the advancing work demands it. 
Every department is ready to meet 
new demands and requirements as 
fast as they present themselves. The 
basis of the technical education be- 
gins of course with mechanical 
engineering, and a complete course 
of elementary work is asked from all 
the men of the freshman class. 

In the basement of the building are 
found the wood-working and _ black- 
smithing shops both under the super- 
intendence of men who are practical 
masters of these arts and competent 
teachers as well. The woodworking 
shop has twenty-one benches and the 
same number of lathes of the latest 
pattern. These are constantly in use 
by sections of the class, who spend 
ten or more hours a week in learning 
the use of tools, joining and turning 
as thoroughly as possible. The first 
term is devoted to the use of the 
various implements, while the second 
and third terms combine pattern- 
making, turning, joining and general 
wood-working. It is the object here 
to give the completest knowledge of 
details with as full an experience as is 
possible. Many of the men spend 
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more than the al- 
lotted time in 
woodworking. 
The blacksmith 
shop on the same 
floor takes the at- 
tention of the 
sophomore class 
ten hours a week 
and fits the stu- 
dents for the criti- 
cism of forging, 
welding, temper- 
ing, hardening, an- 
nealing, and_ for 
general judgment 
of iron and 
There are twelve 
forges, a case 
hardening furnace, 
annealing furnace 
and a steam ham- 
mer here under the charge of a man 
whose long experienceina large steel- 
working concern and years of teach- 
ing admirably fit him for the position. 
Tool making and heavy crank forg- 
ing are especially dwelt upon as 
necessities of the well-equipped ma- 
chinist or electrician. There is an air 
of business about these departments 
that dispels any idea of dilettanteism, 
while the earnestness and thorough- 
ness of the machinist guarantees suff- 
cient opportunity for knowledge of 
the craft. This practical work is not, 
however, the only duty of the student. 
Parallel with it he studies mathemat- 
ics, beginning the calculus in the first 
term of the freshman year. The 
physical sciences and history and 
English are not neglected, while me- 
chanical drawing absorbs eight hours 
a week throughout the freshman 
vear. Thus the student is prepared 
along the several lines of develop- 
ment for larger duties and more 
diversified work. Thirty hours of 
instruction are outlined for this first 
year, with four hours of each week 
devoted to English history. Sopho- 
more year follows up the mathematics 
consistently and continues the gen- 
eral line of mechanical drawing, com- 


steel. 
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bining theory with practice on the 
principles of mechanism, forging and 
tool-making. History and English 
occupy a little less time than before 
during the sophomore year, but dis- 
appear at this point. The junior year 
is occupied entirely with the severely 
technical work,—machine drawing 
and design, thermo-dynamics, steam 
engineering in all its ramifications 
and laboratory work absorbing all the 
student's time. As now planned, the 
senior year will follow closely the 
general line of the junior work, with 
the addition of inspection visits and 
reports and the thesis which 
is required of all candidates 
for a degree. The degree 
conferred is that of Bachelor 
of Science or Mechanical En- 
gineering. Two years. of 
actual engineering 
work for one year 
of resident gradu- 
ate study will be 
sufficient for the 
degree of Mechanic- 
al Engineer. The 
excellent facilities 
for report work 
afforded by the 
great manufactur- 
ing plants in the 
city and vicinity 
make this portion 
of the student's 
career one of immense value. 


The 
shop for machine tool work is on 
the main floor of the building and is 
magnificently equipped with modern 


appliances. Frequent lectures are 
given throughout the year on various 
phases of the business problems pre- 
sented to every engineer. It is the 
design at every step to equip a man 
for the actualities of life. Courses 
II, III and LV of the Scientific Acad- 
emy are required for entrance to the 
department of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. As in the Academy, the free 
basis is eliminated by the tuition 
charge, which is $60 a year besides a 
laboratory fee. 

Of equal importance with the last 
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described department and of more 
interest to the average person is the 
department of Electricity and Elec- 
trical Engineering. To admit a stu- 
dent to this, Course II, III or 
IV of the Scientific Academy is 
necessary. The degree given is that 
of Bachelor of Science in Electrical 
Engineering, with the same general 
requirements for the degree of Elec- 
trical Engineer, namely, two years’ 
non-resident or one year’s resident 
work. The marked emphasis which 


is placed on the electrical portion of 
this course is an attempt to bridge the 
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culf that is ordi- 
narily fixed between 
graduation and _ the 
electrical factory, 
central station or 
usual engineering practice. To this 
end there is put at the very outset a 
thoroughly competent course in units 
and instruments with lectures and 
laboratory practice. This electrical 
education is rigidly carried through 
the four years’ course, and all archaic 
methods are studiously avoided. 

The introduction of calendars in 
the freshman year makes these avail- 
able for computation throughout the 
course. Men from standard colleges 
may be admitted as freshmen or as 
sophomores on condition to the Elec- 
trical Engineering course, and these 
applicants for admission to every pos- 
sible position in the course attest the 
faith that is shown in the methods 
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pursued. In the second year, en- 
gineering measurements of precision 
are prosecuted, using all the previ- 
ously acquired knowledge, physical 
and mathematical. In this year the 
investigation of storage batteries, 
photometry and like study take up 
the student’s attention twelve hours 
a week in the laboratory and two 
hours in the lecture room. The 
corps of laboratory assistants is large 
and the facilities are of the latest and 
best form. No more students are 
admitted than can be advantageously 
handled, so that there is no over- 
crowding; and on the other hand, 
since the applicants are so numerous 
the men selected are of an unusually 
high grade of scholarship. The 
course is especially adapted to prac- 
tice, and in spite of all that can be 
done to the contrary men are contin- 
ually drawn out for service in the 
active electrical world. The unusu- 
ally large demand for equipped men 
has made this particularly noticeable 
during the past year. The junior 
year considers the magnetic qualities 
of iron and the calibration of instru- 
ments, i. e., the measurements of 
measuring instruments, a process nat- 
urally requiring a delicate knowledge 
of the subject. A study of dynamo 
and motor is also made and the in- 
vestigation of alternating currents is 
begun. To show the practicality of 
the work, it may be stated that the 
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construction of good-sized, usable 
dynamos and motors is a part of this 
work. The machines range from 
five to thirty horse-power and are 
capable of use anywhere. Some 
larger work is now on hand, and con- 
struction is constantly going on of 
instruments both of standard and 
special type. 

The senior year is to take up poly- 
phase transmission, central station 
practice, power transmission, and the 
preparation of the final thesis which 
crowns the course. Some thesis work 
has already been done and the results 
published in the various technical 
journals. The laboratory work of 
the department is issued in the regu- 
lation style of an engineer’s report 
with drawings and plans illustrating 
the work. These are printed and 
bound by the Institute press and will 
in the course of time form a valuable 
collection of data. The other work 
of the electrical course is substantially 
the same as that in the mechanical 
engineering department with the lec- 
tures and shop practice in electricity 
outlined above. A powerful elec- 
trical projector lantern is used for the 
lectures, with slides made in the de- 
partment. So powerful is the lantern 
that it is not necessary to darken the 
room for its use. 

About this department at the Insti- 
tute are gathering the electrical and 
engineering associations of the West, 
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—the Western Society of Engineers 
and the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers both holding their 
meetings in the building, and using 
the apparatus and equipment of the 
Institute. 

The electrical laboratory is fur- 
nished with the newest and most effi- 
cient apparatus. Much of the mate- 
rial cannot be bought anywhere, and 
this has been made in the department. 
Every year will add to the complete- 
ness of the outfit and the knowledge 
of the men who are making it. The 
rooms are large and commodious, 
well arranged and capable of further 
enlargement as necessity demands. 
The steam plant of the building is an 
important adjunct to the two depart- 
ments last mentioned, giving an end- 
less variety of practice. The entire 
block of 
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tions of trust involved in modern in- 
dustrial chemistry, sanitary science 
and allied work requiring a knowl- 
edge of chemistry far beyond the 
average capacity of the ordinary grad- 
uate. The other requirements for 
the Chemical Engineering course as 
far as outlined do not differ materially 
from those demanded of the student 
of mechanics or electrical science, 
with the exception of the mathemat- 
ical element. This department, more 
than any other, is awaiting develop- 
ment along the lines that will give the 
greatest usefulness and best results. 
The three large laboratories, with 
every equipment, have a capacity for 
200 students, by handling them in 
sections, and the department at- 
tends to the chemical require- 
ments of the Academy as well as 





apartments 
known as the 
Armour Flats 
is heated by 
steam from 
this plant. 
The depart- 
ments of Me- 
chanical and 
Electrical En- 
gineering fur- 
nish the 
prime grounds 
for the incor- 





poration of 
the Institute 
as an institute of technology, 
giving force as they do to the 
entire work, but the numerically 


greater importance of other depart- 
ments is not to be ignored. Logic- 
ally next to the two departments last 
described, the youngest of all should 
be mentioned—the department of 
Chemical Engineering, which occu- 
pies the floor above the electrical 
laboratories. The equipment here is 
consonant with that of the other de- 
partments, and the work done is of 
equally high grade. . The intent of 
the Chemical Engineering course is 
to fit the students for various posi- 
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of the collegiate and special workers. 

The architectural work of the Insti- 
tute is carried on in connection with 
the Chicago Art Institute. The test- 
ing of material, the mathematical 
work, and the general scientific edu- 
cation of the candidates are prose- 
cuted at the Institute building, while 
the more esthetic architectural cul- 
ture is found in the Art Institute build- 
ing, in the heart of the city. Here 
amid every convenience and_sur- 
rounded by one of the best collections 
of designs in the West, the young 
artist does his draughting and design- 
ing. This department is of unusual 
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significance from the fact of the rapid 
growth in the West of taste for more 
correct architecture and from western 
loyalty for western men and achieve- 
ments. There is a great future for 
the department in the rapidly develop- 
ing demand of the western central 
states. The library of the Art Insti- 
tute is open to all architectural stu- 
dents, having nearly 2,000 books and 
20,000 photographs relating to art, 
200 books and 1,000 photographs 
bearing directly on architecture. 
Courses of lectures are arranged each 
year by both institutions to suppie- 
ment the work of the class room and 
S € id 4.0, 
while the 
class lec- 
tures upon 
the history 
of paint- 
ing,  per- 
spective, 
artistic 
anatomy 
and the his- 
tory of 
sculpture 
are avail- 
able for 
those who 
are inter- 
ested. The 


popular art THE KITCHEN. 


lectures 

held at the Armour Institute are 
largely attended both by students and 
citizens and pertain to the extension 
work, which is carried on in a quiet, 
unostentatious manner. 

For the common use of all depart- 
ments there is in the fifth story of the 
Armour Institute building a_ well- 
equipped draughting room with table 
capacity for one hundred students. 
Here all the mechanical drawing of 
the students is done, together with 
such sketching and designing as may 
occur in the work of the various de- 
partments. 

In 1880 there was inaugurated in 
Chicago a movement which, now in- 
corporated into the work of the Insti- 








tute, forms one of the most interest- 
ing features of the work. Begun as 
a charity pure and simple, the work of 
the Free Kindergarten Association 
has developed into one of the most 
thorough kindergarten training 
schools in the country, with an hon- 
orable list of graduates doing work in 
the world and a hundred students now 
preparing for the field. The present 
status of the school is that of a depart- 
ment of the Institute, with all the 
advantages accruing from the con- 
nection. The charitable feature is 
not lost, however, and practical work 
is required of the students every 
morning in 
the various 
free kinder- 
gartens es- 
tablished at 
different 
points in 
the crt y; 
from the 
avenues 
where the 
w e11-t o-do 
families 
live, to the 
byways and 
alleys of the 
slums. The 
morning 
work in the 
kinder- 
garten is a most important part 
of the training of the teachers, 
as well as an activity in a most 
practical and far-reaching charity. 
Twenty-three of these kindergartens 
are superintended by and_ supplied 
with teachers from the — school; 
and as two years are required to 
finish the course, the teacher has an 
excellent opportunity to follow out a 
definite line of work to completion. 
Besides the regular course of study, 
special lecturers give addresses on 
subjects related to the work. For 
this purpose neighboring universities 
have been liberally drawn upen and 
the other members of the Institute 
Faculty prevailed upon to give special 
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instruction in their respective 
branches. The library privileges of 
the Institute are offered to kinder- 
gartens, and the work done is attested 
by diploma from the Institute. The 
class-rooms and offices of the kinder- 
gartens are placed in the Armour 
Mission, the handsome structure op- 
posite the Institute. Here also is one 
of the largest kindergartens in the 
city, affording immediate “clinical” 
material of varied types. 

The only school of Library Sci- 
ence in the central states is the 
one conducted at the Institute in 
connection with the excellent library 
provided — by : 
Mr. Armour. 
The library is 
the largest 
room in the 
building, oc- 
cupving half 
of the main 
floor. The 
15,000 _well- 
selected vol- 
umes are ar- 


ranged in 
twelve al- 
coves, __ three 


of which are 
devoted ex- 
clusively to 
technical 


works. The stu- 
dents and others 
who use the 
library are al- 
lowed to help 
themselves and 
go from alcove to 
alcove without let 
or hindrance. In 
spite of this free- 
dom the number 
of books lost has 
been so small that 
it is hardly worth 
consideration. 
The public is 
freely admitted to 
the library and 
allowed to share 
in the convenience of the circu- 
lating department when properly 
guaranteed by responsible parties; of 
course the people in the immediate 
neighborhood are the only usual bor- 
rowers. There are at present about 
twenty young women preparing for 
professional library work by a two 
years’ course. The course covers 
every phase of library economy, con- 
struction, classification, reference 
work, and bibliography. The main 
difficulty is in keeping the students 
for the full time, as opportunities for 
practice are numerous and an invita- 
tion for special work, such as classify- 
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ing a library, often ends in a call to 
the librarianship. A feature of the 
library school, which is in the main 
philanthropic, is the “home library” 
scheme, by which special collections 
of books are taken into destitute 
neighborhoods and circulated from 
some particular home among the resi- 
dents in the vicin- 
ity. These books 
so circulated are 
intended especially 
for the children and 
young people, but 
as matter of fact 
they are as eagerly 
read by the older 
as by the younger 
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their attention individually the books 
best suited to their intellectual capac- 
ity and interests. The volumes sent 
out are naturally of the character that 
will appeal to the young and imma- 
ture mind, while at the same time 
pure and elevating in tone. History 
and biography, fairy tales and simple 
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does not the public library fill 
this need? The reply is, that the 
majority of the people of the 


class among whom the home libraries 
do the most good are utterly in- 
capable of selecting reading from the 
public library, and many do not 
understand the use and pleasure of 
books enough to inquire into their 
value. The home library forces upon 














and enjoyment of the 

public library. The 
“home libraries’ number about 
twenty volumes each, paged in neat 
walnut cases ready for distribution. 
The library students have charge 
of these cases and attend to 
the selection, care, distribution 
and return of the books. The 
plan is capable of indefinite ex- 
tension; and a long trial has demon- 
strated its usefulness as a means 
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of educating both the librarian and 
the reader. 

The library is the main study room 
of the institution, and is an inspiring 
sight, with its fifty or more tables 
crowded with the bright, earnest faces 
of the students. In the library are 
always displayed one or two master- 
pieces of painting, whose constant 
silent influence has increasing power, 
the young people becoming more and 
more familiar with the best art as they 
become possessed of the best knowl- 
edge. 

Besides the departments described, 
there are at present housed in the 
Institute building and working under 
the Institute management, three dis- 
tinctively trade schools,—the Cook- 
ing School and the Schools of Mil- 
linery and of Dressmaking. These 
departments occupy the fourth floor 
of the building and are adequately 
equipped and well attended. In all 
these lines of work there are to be 
found working side by side the young 
woman from the avenue and _ her 
future cook or maid, one intent on 
perfecting the business of her life, the 
other seeking the housekeeper’s nec- 
essary knowledge. The millinery 
and sewing classes are composed 
mainly of young women who expect 
to earn their living by means of this 
work, but in the cooking school the 
majority is usually on the side of 
those women who wish to learn how 
to know whether the servant’s work is 
properly done. The entire work of 
the kitchen is done by the students, 
from washing the pots and pans to 
the preparation of the most delicate 
dessert, and although objection is 
sometimes made to the performance 
of the more menial duties, the service 
is imperative. The kitchen is a large 
room pleasantly lighted and sepa- 
rated from the miniature dining room 
by a wall rising to half the height of 
the ceiling. Along this wall are 
hung diagrams of the domestic ani- 
mals ordinarily used for food. These 


charts show the various cuts of meat 
with their relative worth. 


Along the 
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wall adjoining are arranged cup- 
boards containing dishes, material for 
cooking and the kitchen service. 
Cubes of wood are displayed to show 
the various constituent elements oi 
the human body, and in glass bottles 
are kept in a liquid state the amounts 
of various foods requisite for the sus- 
tenance of human life under various 
conditions. This scientific analysis 
of food products and scale of flesh, 
strength and fat producing materials 
form a considerable part of the work 
of the students. There are found in 
the kitchen ranges heated both by gas 
and coal, and the matter of fuel econ- 
omy is a branch carefully taught. 
Many young women about to take 
charge of households of their own 
embrace these opportunities for learn- 
ing domestic mysteries; and happy is 
the man whose future wife wots of 
scientific as well as practical economy 
in household affairs. About one 
hundred and fifty women are enrolled 
in this department, with half a hun- 
dred applicants in waiting. Once a 
month a luncheon is served the Insti- 
tute faculty by these proficient pupils, 
the menu being a matter of competi- 
tion as well as the table arrangement 
and setting. For the rest, the prod- 
ucts of culinary skill are courageously 
eaten by the makers. 

The Dressmaking and Millinery 
departments are adjoining, and their 
purpose is to place within the reach 
of young women the knowledge nec- 
essary to professional success in these 
arts. Every detail of mending and 
making is thoroughly taught. Par- 
ticular attention is given to artistic 
designing, and the large glass cases 
in the hall are full of evidences of the 
skill of those whose busy fingers will 
afterwards make a livelihood at these 
occupations. Nearly all of the stu- 
dents in these departments look to 
the study as preparatory to their life 
work. The lectures in these three 
departments are numerous and valu- 
able, especially those given by the 
members of the chemical department 
before the Cooking School on the 
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chemistry of foods and the prepara- 
tion of foods for invalids and infants. 
Examinations are held at the end 
of each term, and certificates are 
awarded on the successful competi- 
tion of the courses. The same air of 
earnestness pervades these depart- 
ments as pervades the rest of the In- 
stitute, and the grade of work is kept 
as severe and high. There is no 
reason why the domestic arts should 
not be possessed by the spirit of mod- 
ern scientific progress. 

Connected with the Institute is an 
excellent school of music, which has 
brought together a musical faculty of 
no mean talent and is the centre of 
musical culture in the neighborhood. 
Not the least of the advantages is the 
series of concerts and recitals held 
every season for the benefit of the 
students and the residents of the 
neighborhood. These occasions are 
thoroughly enjoyed and are very pop- 
ular, carrying out to the fullest extent 
the idea of Dr. Gunsaulus, that the 
institution shall mold and impress 
from the zsthetic and ethical stand- 
point as well as from the industrial 
and commercial. 

On the fifth floor, opposite the 
draughting room, is a large and com- 
pletely equipped gymnasium, open to 
all members of the school. An in- 
structor is in constant attendance to 
direct the physical training and advise 
with the students as to the care of 
their health. Although the work in 
the gymnasium is not compulsory, 
the place is in constant use by large 
and enthusiastic classes. The young 
women are admitted two afternoons 
in the week, and their ardor is unre- 
mitting. 

Although there is not the oppor- 
tunity nor the necessity for social 
functions in an institution of this kind 
which is usually demanded for the 
average college, social pleasures are 
by no means an unknown factor in 
life at the Institute. The college has 
its class organizations with a _ well- 
developed class feeling and occa- 
sional festivities such as the busy life 
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permits. Besides 


the 
ate,” a literary and technical society 


these, “Sen- 
among the men, gives opportunity 
once a week for the display of elo- 
quence and learning acquired in the 
class room and laboratory. The 
“Lyceum” among the younger mem- 
bers, in which both men and women 
participate, meets once a week for the 
discussion of literary topics. Promi- 
nent in the list of society is the “Tech- 
nical Society,” meeting once in two 
weeks for the discussion of topics 
relating to the technological prob- 
lems of the day. This association has 
reason to be proud of its record; 
much of its work would do credit to 
societies of greater pretensions. The 
transactions at its meetings are to be 
published regularly, and the original 
work done will form valuable contri- 
butions to the current technical 
thought of the day, as well as an in- 
estimable help to the members of the 
society and especially the authors of 
the papers presented. 

The athletes among the young men 
find time to devote to football and 
baseball practice, and the Armour 
Institute teams have won and lost 
battles gamesomely with the teams of 
the universities and schools in the 
vicinity of Chicago. The track ath- 
letes put a team into the field, and the 
gymnasium team compares favorably 
with similar aggregations of muscle 
from schools of like size. Athletics, 
while not absorbing great attention, 
may be said to have due attention 
from both faculty and students. 

A flourishing glee club of sixteen 


voices, supplemented by a banjo and 


mandolin club of twenty instruments, 
discourses sweet music at intervals 
during the year. These clubs have 
been under excellent training and are 
a credit both to their management 
and to the institution they represent. 

The total attendance at the Insti- 
tute the first year was 1,050, with ap- 
plications to the number of 2,500. 
The present year’s enrollment shows 
an aggregate of about 1,200, with ap- 
plicants for the Academy and Tech- 
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nical College to twice the number 
accommodated. 

Born in the thought of a man 
whose business career has taught him 
the practical necessities of the age, 
directed by one who as conspicuously 
as any other man in the West has 
prophetic insight into the future of 
the empire of the Mississippi basin, 
placed in the metropolis and centre of 
a rapidly advancing region, the 
Armour Institute of Technology has 
entered upon a career the success of 
which is assured from the start, and 
its influence and future no man can 
tightly prophesy. Without any fetter 
of tradition or local precedent, it 
stands ready to meet the demands 
growing up with the development of 
industry and expanding with the 
breadth of science. 

The faculty which has been gath- 
ered at the Institute represents the 
best of the new scientific thought, 
both in the special lines followed by 
the instructors and the methods of 
work employed. The heads of the 
departments are: Thomas Conant 
Roney, A. M., professor of English 
literature, dean of the faculty and 
director of the Scientific Academy; 
Frank C. Hatch, Sc. D., director of 
the department of Mechanical En- 
gineering and professor of steam 
engineering; Wilbur M. Stine, 
Ph. D., director of the department of 
Electricity and Electrical Engineer- 
ing and professor of electricity; 
James C. Foye, Ph. D., LL. D., pro- 
fessor of chemistry and director of the 
department of Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Engineering; Louis J. Millet, 
professor of architecture and design 
and director of the department of 
Architecture; Miss Katherine L. 
Sharp, Ph. M., B. L. S., professor of 
library science and director of the 
Library School; and Miss Eva B. 
Whitmore, director of the department 
of Kindergartens. Working in har- 
mony with the heads of their respec- 
tive departments are the professors, 
the assistants and the instructors, to 
the total number of forty, besides the 


lecturers who appear before the vari- 
ous departments at stated intervals. 
The utmost good-will prevails be- 
tween-the departments and all feel 
the strong directing force that is mak- 
ing the Institute what it is and plan- 
ning for its future the widest field of 
usefulness. : 

At intervals, usually of a week, the 
Armour Convocation gathers into 
the chapel of the Mission all the work- 
ers of the Institute and as many citi- 
zens as may wish to attend, to listen 
to an address from some distin- 
guished man. The utmost freedom 
is allowed in choice of topic and in 
treatment. Among the prominent 
people who have addressed the con- 
vocation have been the late Eugene 
Field, Hamlin Garland, Archbishop 
Ireland, William Stead, and others 
famous in art, letters, church and 
state; and surely no man need ask a 
more inspiring audience than these 
earnest young people whose lives are 
impressionable, whose sympathies 
are ready, and whose enthusiasm and 
capacity for hero-worship are un- 
bounded. 

The Institute is touching the life of 
the city and the neighborhood inti- 
mately in every phase of its work, and 
it is the desire of its management that 
it should enter into the heart of the 
community so far as it can without 
sacrificing the higher end whereunto 
it was created. 

The success of this great enterprise 
has been due to the definite aim and 
broad sympathies of the founder and 
the president. Trained in the school 
of practical experience, handling one 
oi the largest businesses in the world, 
touching industrial life at so many 
points, Mr. Armour has put within 
the reach of western youth a com- 
plete, technical education of the high- 
est grade. An American captain of 
industry could not rear for himself a 
more fitting monument. In _ the 
elaboration of the scheme, the man 
who of all others was most competent 
for the work was found in Dr. Gun- 
saulus, a man combining in himself 
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the practical prophet of the twentieth 
century religious and educational life, 
the sympathetic poet of human aspi- 
rations, and the firm believer in the 
principle that whatever is good, true 
and beautiful is also useful. Dr. 
Gunsaulus is a marvel of versatility — 
a man the magic of whose eloquence 
can always fill the largest of Chi- 
cago’s churches, one who in an inter- 
val writes a novel reflecting one of the 
most important episodes in history, a 
poet of distinction, and still with such 


talent for affairs as to be able to 
attend to the detail of launching and 
guiding an enterprise like the Ar- 
mour Institute. With closest atten- 
tion to detail and with constant ambi- 
tion to make the Armour Institute 
the western representative of the new 
education, no money, time nor intel- 
lectual force has been spared, until 
in three years there has been incar- 
nated here in the Mississippi valley 
the spirit now so deeply affecting the 
thought and learning of the world. 





A NEW ENGLAND EMIGRATION. 


By Max Bennett Thrasher. 


HEN we speak of 
emigration in this 
country, we usually 
=e think only of the 
44 western plains; in 
| a our mind’s eye the 
x Lou emigrant’s wagon 
always travels towards the sétting 
sun. Few stop to think, even if 
they know, that the line of march 
here in New England was once 
northward and that in the memory 
of men still living whole families 
spent a week of time in a pilgrimage 
and still did not go outside the boun- 
daries of a single New England state. 
When the writer’s father, now a man 
over seventy years old, was a boy, his 
father, then living in Westminster, 
Vermont, pulled up stakes as truly as 
ever a Forty-niner did, and moved 
nearly his entire family to a town in a 
northern county of the state. What 
my father has told me of this journey 
towards the pole star and of the life of 
the time has always seemed to me 
especially interesting for two rea- 
sons,—because the incidents con- 
nected with the moving were unique 
in themselves, and because I am con- 
vinced that we really know less of the 
life of the people of New England at 





that time than at any other. The 
events which preceded and followed 
the Revolution, and that war itself, 
have been fully told in history and 
fiction. The life of the country since 
a decade before the Civil War we who 
live now were a part of or have had 
told us over and over again; but of 
the period from 1820 to 1840, when 
my father grew from boyhood to his 
majority, much less is known. I 
shall try to give in his own words, as 
nearly as may be, the story of his 
New England emigration. 

“My father,” so he tells us, “may be 
said to have been comfortably well 
off for his time. Our home in West- 
minster was a frame house, and we 
lived as well as our neighbors. My 
father was a blacksmith. I was the 
youngest of eight children, four boys 
and four girls. The four boys all fol- 
lowed their father’s trade; the three 
older learned their trade of him. I 
served my apprenticeship with one of 
my older brothers. The question has 
been asked me sometimes, why, if 
comfortably settled in ‘Westminster, 
we should have gone into the north- 
ern wilderness. The same spirit of 
unrest was then upon that part of 
New England which later was to 
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send so many people west. The 
northern part of Vermont was settled 
about 1800, so it was not an absolute 
wilderness into which we were going. 
Land was so cheap there as to be 
practically free. Families had been 
going there from the southern part of 
the state for twenty years, and visitors 
who had come back had brought 
good reports. One element which 
entered into the matter, I think, was 
the rapid spread of the sheep raising 
industry in the southern part of the 
state. We hear now of ‘coal barons,’ 
and ‘sugar kings.’ The wool indus- 
try was being developed there at that 
time to a point which was to give that 
part of the country its ‘sheep lords.’ 
The first imported merino sheep to 
be seen in that part of New England 
was brought to Westminster. Men 
counted their flocks by thousands, 
and as they grew more and more rich 
in money and sheep, bought farm after 
farm adjoining their own and turned 
them into pasturage. Any man who 


wished to sell could get a fair price 


for his land and buy more in the 
northern part of the state for a far less 
figure. My father caught the fever 
and went with the others. Fortu- 
nately his trade was one which it was 
easy to move. The anvil and the bel- 
lows, a hammer of two, a pair of 
tongs and a cold chisel were about all 
he needed. With these he could 
make the rest of the tools he found 
necessary. For in those days the 
blacksmith had to be able to make 
anything of iron or steel which he or 
his customers might need. Knives, 
axes, pitchforks, nails, hoes,—all 
came out from beneath his hammer. 
When a keen edge was required, the 
practised eve of the workman soon 
came to know just the shade of cherrv 
red the metal must show before it was 
plunged into the cold bath which was 
to temper it. 

“It was in the fall of 1826 that we 
moved. Father sold his shop and 
such property as he had, which he did 
not wish to take with him. He 
bought three horses and a single and 
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a double lumber wagon. In these 
were carried all of the goods we 
moved, and among those goods we 
rode. Father and the older ones 
went in the two-horse wagon in front. 
Mother drove the single horse and 
had us younger children with her in 
the smaller wagon behind. Six of us 
children were in the party. My old- 
est brother was already in business 
for himself, but he followed us a few 
years later. The next oldest brother 
was still hired out as a journeyman in 
a shop in a neighboring town and 
could not leave at that time. He 
came the next year, driving two yoke 
of oxen hitched to a clumsy ox-cart, 
into which his few belongings were 
loaded. This double yoke of oxen 
and cart were the wages which had 
been paid him for the whole previous 
year’s work as a journeyman black- 
smith. It took him eight days to 
make the trip from Westminster to 
Orleans County, just the length of the 
state of Vermont. We- with our 
horses did not go.much quicker, be- 
ing seven days on the road. 

“How well I remember that jour- 
ney! The wagons of those days had 
no springs. The heavy body sat 
squarely on the axle. Nor did we 
children have any seat. Mother had 
a single seat in the centre of the 
wagon body, while we children sat 
flat on the bottom, where we felt 
every bump over the not too smooth 
roads, until it was no wonder we were 
glad to get out and walk up the hills. 
Speaking of wagon springs, I am led 
to say that my brother, as much as 
fifteen years later, made the first pair 
ever seen in the town where we lived. 
Springs were then coming into use in 
southern New England. Some one 
who had been back there had seen 
them, and from descriptions my 
brother built a pair, rude, of course, 
but immensely improving the wagons 
of the time. 

“There were thus eight persons in 
our party. Along with us went one 
of our neighbors with his wife and 
five children and the same outfit as 
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ourselves. We made in all fifteen 
persons, four wagons and six horses. 
We carried our own food with us. 
Think what a quantity it must have 
taken, rye and Indian bread, cold 
meats, doughnuts, pies made with rye 
crust and, for us children, cookies. 
We stopped at night at some one of 
the many hotels which at that time 
abounded all over the country. At 
supper we ate from our own stock of 
victuals, the landlady furnishing us 
simply a pot of hot tea. In the cool 
morning we would have a good hot 
breakfast in the hotel kitchen to start 
off with for the day. Last of all, 
when the horses were hitched up and 
we were ready to start, the landlord 
would bring out a big mug of hot 
flip. The elders of the party drank 
the greater part of this, but the last 
few swallows in the bottom of the 
mug where the sweetening was the 
thickest were always left for us chil- 
dren to share among ourselves. 

“This method of travel by one’s 
own team and carrying food from 
home survived for many _ years. 
Long after that 1 remember a relative 
who lived in southern New Hamp- 
shire and used to drive every other 
year to what was then the far western 
part of New York to visit a brother 
who lived there. On one of those 
trips his wife was not well; and, find- 
ing the jolt of the wagon making her 
worse, after they had reached New 
York State they stopped, hired pas- 
turage for the horses, turned them 
out, stored the wagon and harnesses, 
and went on by canal boat. A month 
later, when the visit was over, they 
came back the same way, caught the 
horses and harnessed them, paid for 
the pasturage, and continued on their 
homeward way. 

“One thing which added to the 
palatableness of what might otherwise 
have been our rather dry fare was the 
milk from our neighbor’s cow. Our 
fellow emigrant had a very good cow, 
which he was loath to part with, par- 
ticularly as it was not probable that 
he could buy another easily or 
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cheaply in the newer country. He 
accordingly decided to take her 
along, and for fear that in so long a 
tramp she would get footsore he had 
father shoe her as oxen are shod for 
work. In return for this they were 
to share her milk with us. The old 
cow stood the long drive very well, 
and though she fell off some in her 
milk, she still gave enough to make 
it possible that we children could 
always have a drink. 

“Arrived at our new home, father 
bought land for a farm, cleared, but 
with no building on it except a log 
barn. Temporary shelter was found 
in a house which had been left vacant. 
The village, like all villages in those 
days, had been started on the top of 
the highest hill which the settlers 
could find. Our house was about 
half a mile from the village. That 
winter father built a shop, and later, a 
house, on his land. Between the 
farm and the shop he made a good 
living. Our house was comfortable 
for those times. It was not of logs, 
and had four rooms and an attic. I 
slept in the attic, under a roof so full 
of cracks that I could look out and 
see the stars shine. Many a time in 
the winter I have shaken a snow drift 
from the coverlet of the bed before I 
gotup. It was a healthy, wholesome 
life, however, and we were happy. I 
was the youngest and so much in- 
dulged on that account that I did 
about as I pleased—which was gen- 
erally to hunt and fish—until I was 
fifteen vears old. At that age I was 
apprenticed to my older brother as a 
blacksmith, and the real work of life 
began for me. I worked three years 
as an apprentice, my pay being my 
board and clothes. We began work 
at seven o’clock, sometimes earlier, 
in the summer time, and from the 
twentieth of September to the twenti- 
eth of March we worked until nine 
o’clock every night. 

“How cold it used to be sometimes 
in that attic! We didn’t have ther- 
mometers then, but in later years, 
since we have had them, I have often 
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seen the mercury, in the same town, 
go down to 40 degrees below zero, 
and so I suppose it was often as cold 
as that when we lived in the old 
house. And it always seemed as if 
the mornings when I was called out 
of bed at five o’clock to go to a neigh- 
bor’s and borrow some fire were the 
coldest ones. Those were the days 
when fireplaces reigned supreme. At 
night the fire was banked up in the 
back of the fireplace, or a brand cov- 
ered with ashes, so as to keep some 
coals until morning with which to 
start the new fire. Of course there 
were no matches then. I was man 
grown before I saw any matches. 
The first brought there were in shape 
like those we have now, but they did 
not light by friction. The end of 
each was dipped in some chemical, 
and with the box came a tiny bottle 
of liquid. When a match was to be 
lighted, it was dipped in the liquid, 
and the chemical combination pro- 
duced combustion. These matches 
were inconvenient and expensive; 
and, as I have said, even these were 
not thought of until long after my 
boyhood days. We had then a flint 
and steel, with a piece of punk; but 
this was slow and not too sure. A 
quicker way was to flash a bit of 
powder in the pan of an old flint-lock 
musket and with this ignite respec- 
tively a scrap of tow, birch bark and 
kindling. But powder was expen- 
sive, sometimes entirely wanting; nor 
was tow always to be had. It came 
about, then, that when a rotten- 
hearted brand had failed to live 
through the night, and father when 
he got up to build the fire for break- 
fast found no coals to light it with, 
the cheapest and the quickest and the 
easiest way was to call ‘the boy’ and 
send him off to a neighbor’s to ‘bor- 
row’ some fire. Easiest for every one 
but the boy. How I used to hate to 
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get out of bed and start! Our near- 
est neighbor lived half a mile away. 
Almost always the road would have 
drifted full during the night, and in 
the still continuing starlight I would 
flounder into the snow half way to 
my waist. A stock of pieces of hem- 
lock bark was always kept on hand 
for this emergency. Hemlock bark 
as it dries curls at the edges so that 
each piece becomes in shape like a 
little platter. I would take two of 
these pieces with me. Between them 
a few live coals would be placed; and 
with these glowing in the dim light 
and. warming my numbed fingers I 
would run back through the snow as 
fast as I could, so as to get home 
before the fire died out. 

“One thing we did have, which 
some of our neighbors did not; that 
was a good supply of dry hard wood. 
Father always looked out for this, 
and the stock was cut a year ahead so 
as always to be dry. I suppose I 
noticed this the more because not far 
from us lived a man by the name of 
Moses Johnson, who, while he was a 
good man and energetic about the 
most of his work, was what the people 
in those days called ‘wood shiftless.’ 
He never had any wood got up ahead, 
but cut one tree at a time and snaked 
it out, branches and all, into the 
dooryard. There it lay, with the 
turkeys roosting in the branches, 
until, beginning at the butt, he had 
chopped it all as fast as needed, and 
never any faster. Many a time have 
I seen Mrs. Johnson come to the door 
and, leaning out to get sight of her 
husband wherever he might be at 
work, call out: ‘A little more wood, 
Moses.’ It takes patience to burn 
green wood at the best, more to burn 
it when supplied in this scanty man- 
ner; and it became a neighborhood 
expression: ‘As easy as Mrs. Moses 
Johnson.’ ” 





TOWARDS THE UNKNOWN. 
BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


‘All look gloomy when we are bearing South, or too much to the West, and all are beaming with joy whe 
are drifting to the Northward, the farther the better.”,— .Vansen’s ‘““Farthest North.” 


- it is written in brave Nansen’s story 
Of the good Fram, and all the fame and glory 

Of those stout hearts who further northward bore 
Than any ship had ever been before. 


For them the vast unknown had naught of fear: 
They yearned for it as for a mother dear 

The homesick children absent from her side; 

As yearns the bridegroom for the tarrying bride. 


They knew how many hitherward had come, 
Nor seen again the pleasant things of home, 
Nor sent one word of aught that they had found 
In any dim, enchanted sea or ground. 


Yet still from out the unknown world there came 
Voices that seemed to call them each by name: 
Voices of bergs that grind and seas that roll, 
Tempting and spurning man’s imperial soul. 


Would that it might be so with us who keep 
Our fateful course o’er life’s unmeasured deep; 
That we, as cheerly, might that mystery hail, 
Which is the port of every captain’s sail. 


What though no soul has ever yet returned 

With news of those for whom our hearts have yearned 
These many years! Who would not wish to go 

Where they have gone, what they have learned to know? 


No fear! That great unknown towards which we move 
Is the wide sea of God’s eternal love. 

No ice-bound beauteous desolation there; 

But life, more life!—-who would not onward fare? 





ENATOR HOAR has earned the 
S gratitude of every New England 

man and every American by his 
successful effort to secure the re- 
turn to us of the manuscript of 
radford’s Journal. Soon after the 
discovery of the manuscript in 
the Bishop of London’s palace 
at Fulham, now more than forty 
vears ago, Robert C. Winthrop 
i:rought the question of restoring the 
manuscript to the attention of the 
then bishop of London. A few years 
later, Mr. Motley, while our minister 
to England, interested himself in the 
matter, but his effort was unsuccess- 
ful. Other efforts since have been 
unsuccessful. But a happy fortune 
attended Mr. Hoar, and what was so 
difficult to others proved easy to him. 
It was fortunate in the first place that 
the bishop of London at the time 
when Mr. Hoar first urged the matter 
was so public spirited and sympa- 
thetic a man and so good a historical 
scholar as Frederick Temple— 
Arnold’s successor as master of 
Rugby and the leader of the writers 
of the famous “Essays and Reviews”; 
and it was fortunate in the second 
place that, when Dr. Temple was 
made archbishop of Canterbury, in 
which position his influence in the 
matter was still so important, he was 
succeeded in the bishopric of London, 
the occupancy of Fulham palace and 
the control of Bradford’s manuscript 
by Dr. Creighton, who, besides being 
one of the best general historical 
scholars in England, the founder of 
the English Historical Review and the 
author of many valuable historical 
works, was particularly amenable to 
an appeal like Senator Hoar’s for this 
New England book. For Dr. 
Creighton—alone, we think, among 
—_ bishops—is a corresponding 
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member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. He represented the 
English Cambridge at the 250th anni- 
versary celebration of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and was immediately after- 
wards elected to membership in the 
Historical Society. Above almost all 
Englishmen, therefore, Dr. Creighton 
had had opportunity to feel and ap- 
preciate the sentiment in the New 
England historical world and under- 
stand why this sacred Bradford vol- 
ume is so dear to us. He was the 
man of all others to codperate heartily 
with Bishop Temple and Senator 
Hoar; and the happy conjunction 
has yielded this happy result. 


*k 


The story of this manuscript of 
Bradford’s Journal is one of the most 
extraordinary and romantic in the 
whole range of literary history. It 
has been told by Charles Deane in his 
introduction to the edition of the 
Journal published by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society in 1856, and 
more fully by Justin Winsor in the 
Proceedings of the Society for 1881. 
Here we can only glance at the barest 
facts of the story. 

That Governor Bradford had writ- 
ten a careful history of the Plymouth 
Plantation was well known by the 
Massachusetts scholars of the colonial 
time. Morton drew largely from it 
in preparing his “New England’s 
Memorial,” many pages of which are 
mere transcripts of Bradford. Hub- 
bard used it in writing his “History of 
New England,” and Mather in his 
“Magnalia,” particularly in his biog- 
raphy of Bradford in that work. In 
1728, Thomas Prince, the pastor of 
the Old South Church, famous chiefly 
for his “Chronological History” and 
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New England Library, caliing on 
Major John Bradford—the gov- 
ernors grandson—in Kingston, 
learned from him that he had lent the 
volume to Judge Sewall. Major Brad- 
ford authorized him to receive the 
manuscript of Sewall and to make use 
of it in his history, and also to “lodge” 
it in the New England Library which 
he was collecting and which he kept 
in the “steeple chamber” of the Old 
South Church. Prince died in 1758, 
and there is little doubt that this 
manuscript was in his collection at 
that time. It is evident that Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson had access to the 
manuscript in the preparation of his 
“History of Massachusetts Bay.” 
Speaking of Bradford in his second 
volume, published in 1767, he says: 
“His manuscripts show that he was a 
plain, sensible man.” Again: “This 
manuscript of Bradford is the most 
ancient memorial relating to this part 
of the country which is now extant, 
and it appears from it,” etc. And 
again: “Perhaps the relation of this 
action by Governor Bradford may 
afford some light on the controversy. 
I shall therefore cause it to be in- 
serted in the margin exactly as I find 
the words and points in his manu- 
script.” 

And here we lose sight of the 
famous manuscript for almost a cen- 
tury; and when it comes to light 
again, in 1855, when it had long been 
given up as lost forever, it is in the 
library of the bishop of London’s pal- 
ace at Fulham on the Thames just 
above London. How did it get there? 
Prince had provided in his will, re- 
garding his library, “that no person 
shall borrow any book or paper there- 
from.” Hutchinson may therefore 
have made his use of it in the “steeple 
chamber.” He may have been al- 
lowed to take it to his house; and a 
common theory has been that it went 
among his books to London when he 
left Boston in 1774, and, there discov- 
ered, was turned over by him to the 
Bishop of London’s library for pres- 
ervation. The more common theory 
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is that it was taken from the Old 
South tower during the time when 
Boston was occupied by the British 
troops in 1775-76, and carried, upon 
the evacuation, to England. Two 
other manuscript volumes, neither of 
them a book likely to have been in 
Hutchinson’s possession, are in the 
library at Fulham. Bradford’s letter- 
book, which was likewise in the 
Prince library, was missing after the 
evacuation, and the remains of it 
were found some years later in a 
grocer’s shop in Nova Scotia; and 
Mr. Winsor’s surmise is probably 
correct, that the other Bradford 
manuscript went the same way in its 
journey to England. 


K 
* + 


In 1844, Samuel Wilberforce, then 
bishop of Oxford, published a “His- 
tory of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America,” in which he 
quoted passages for which he referred 
as authority to “a Manuscript History 
of the Plantation of Plymouth, etc., in 
the Fulham Library.” He sent a 
copy of his book to Edward Everett, 
then our minister in London, and 
Mr. Everett read it carefully, making 
annotations on the very page of the 
reference; yet this important note 
does not seem to have aroused his 
curiosity. In 1848, the Rev. James 
S. M. Anderson,in his “History of the 
Colonial Church,” expressly referred 
to this manuscript as Bradford’s, go- 
ing so far in one place as to say that 
“Prince’s Annals of New England are 
chiefly compiled from this manu- 
script, which is now in the possession 
of the bishop of London.” Yet this 
explicit statement strangely enough 
did not attract the attention of any of 
our own students of American history 
nor the attention of any English 
scholar, not even Joseph Hunter, 
whose “Founders of New Plymouth,” 
published in 1849, pays such high 
tribute to Bradford and his history, 
from which Morton and the rest had 
drawn. He says of Prince, “He ap- 
pears to have been acquainted with 
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writings of Bradford not now known 
to be in existence”; and _ adds, 
“so dangerous it is to allow valu- 
able writings to remain in single 
copies.” “All this,” comments Mr. 
‘Winsor, “while this precious manu- 
script was reposing within an easy 
walk of him, and had been the previ- 
ous year identified by Anderson in a 
book published almost under his 
eyes.” Curiously neither Anderson 
nor Wilberforce appears in Hunter’s 
footnotes among the books he con- 
sulted. Wilberforce’s book was re- 
printed in New York this same year, 
1849, the telltale note holding its 
place; but six years were still to pass 
before any American scholar was to 
detect its meaning and importance. 
In 1855 Mr. John Wingate Thorn- 
ton, the well known historical scholar, 
found a copy of Bishop Wilberforce’s 
book in Burnham’s antiquarian book 
store in Boston. He noticed the pas- 
sages regarding Pilgrim history, and 
he noticed the reference to the manu- 
script at Fulham. He marked the 
reference and left the book at his 
office for his friend, Mr. John S. 
Barry, who was then preparing his 
“History of Massachusetts.” Mr. 
Barry immediately recognized the 
language as that of Bradford, and be- 
lieved that the long-lost manuscript 
was discovered. He brought the 
matter to the attention of Mr. Samuel 
G. Drake and Dr. Nathaniel B. 
Shurtleff, and then of Mr. Charles 
Deane. Mr. Deane at once wrote to 
Joseph Hunter in London, who 
placed himself in communication with 
the bishop of London, and the manu- 
script was quickly identified as Brad- 
ford’s history. An accurate copy 
was made for the press under Mr. 
Hunter’s supervision ; and this was 
published by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society in 1856, with an intro- 
duction and valuable notes by Mr. 
Deane. Last year a complete repro- 
duction by photo-lithography in fac- 
simile from the original manuscript 
was published in London by Messrs. 
Ward and Downey, with an introduc- 
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tion by Mr. John A. Doyle, the well 
known writer upon our American 
colonial history. The American pub- 
lishers of this magnificent reproduc- 
Houghton, - Mifflin 


tion are Messrs. 


& Co. 


* 


* *K 


Senator Hoar gives the following 
interesting account of his interview 
with the Bishop of London, then Dr. 
Temple, at Fulham palace last year, 
as a result of which Bradford’s manu- 
script comes back to us: 


“The bishop received me with great 
courtesy, showed me the palace, and said 
that that spot had been occupied by a 
bishop’s palace for more than a thousand 
years. After looking at the volume and 
reading the records on the fly leaf, I said: 

‘My lord, I am going to say something 
which you may think rather audacious. I 
think this book ought to go back to Massa- 
chusetts. Nobody knows how it got over 
here. Some people think it was carried 
off by Governor Hutchinson, the Tory 
governor; other people think it was car- 
ried off by British soldiers when Boston 
was evacuated. But in either case the 
property would not have changed. Or if 
you treat it as booty, in which case, I sup- 
pose, by the law of nations ordinarily prop- 
erty does change, no civilized nation in 
modern times applies that principle to the 
property of libraries and institutions of 
learning. 

“ ‘Well,’ said the bishop, ‘I did not know 
you cared anything about it.’ 

“‘Why,’ said I, ‘if there were in exis- 
tence in England a history of King Al- 
fred’s reign for thirty years written by his 
own hand, it would not be more precious 
in the eyes of Englishmen than this manu- 
script is to us. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I think myself it ought 
to go back, and if it depended on me, it 
would have gone back before this. But 
the Americans who have been here—many 
of them have been commercial people— 
did not seem to care much about it, except 
as a curiosity. I suppose I ought not to 
give it up on my own authority. It be- 
longs to me in my official capacity, and not 
as private or personal property. I think I 
ought to consult the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. And, indeed,’ he added, ‘I think I 
ought to speak to the Queen about it. We 
should not do such a thing behind her 
majesty’s back.’ 

“T said: ‘Very well. When I go home I 
will have a proper application made from 
some of our literary societies and ask you 
to give it consideration.’ 
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“T told Mr. Bayard, our ambassador, the 
story. He entered with great interest into 
the matter. He came down to the train 
when I left London for the steamer at 
Southampton, and told me again he would 
gladly do anything in his power to forward 
it. When got home I communicated 
with Secretary Olney about it, who took a 
kindly interest in the matter, and wrote to 
Mr. Bayard that the administration desired 
he should do everything in his power to 
promote the application. The matter was 
then brought to the attention of the coun- 
cils of the American Antiquarian Society, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Pilgrim Society of Plymouth and the New 
England Society of New York. These 
bodies appointed committees to unite in 
the application. Governor Wolcott was 
also consulted, who gave his hearty ap- 
probation to the movement, and a letter 
was a through Mr. Bayard. 
Meantime, Bishop Temple, with whom I 
had my conversation, had himself become 
archbishop of Canterbury, and in that 
capacity primate of all England. His suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Dr. Creighton, had been 
the delegate of John Harvard’s college to 
the great celebration at Harvard Univer- 
sity, on the 250th anniversary of its foun- 
dation in 1886. He had received the degree 
of doctor of laws from the university, had 
been a guest of President Eliot, and had 
received President Eliot as his guest in 
London. He is an accomplished historical 
scholar and very friendly in sentiment to 
the people of the United States. So, by 
great good fortune, the two eminent eccle- 
siastical personages who were to have a 
powerful influence in the matter, were 
likely to be exceedingly well disposed. 
Dr. Benjamin A. Gould, the famous mathe- 
matician, was appointed one of the com- 
mittee of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety. He died suddenly just after a letter 
to the bishop of London was prepared 
and about to be sent to him for signing. 
He took a very zealous interest in the 

matter. The letter formally asked for the 
return of the manuscript, and was signed 
by the following named _ gentlemen 
George F. Hoar, Stephen Salisbury, Ed- 
ward Everett Halé, Samuel A. Green, for 
the American Antiquarian Society; 
Charles Francis Adams, William Law- 
rence, Charles W. Eliot, for the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society; Arthur Lord, 
William M. Evarts, William T. Davis, for 
the Pilgrim Society of Plymouth; Charles 
C. Beaman, Joseph H. Choate, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, for the New England Society of 
New York; Roger Wolcott, Governor of 
Massachusetts. I also wrote private letters 
to the archbishop and his successor, 
Bishop Creighton. This is the whole 
story. The manuscript. I suppose, will be 
delivered to the American ambassador, or, 
if it happen before Mr. Hay’s arrival, to 
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the person in charge of the embassy. It 
will then be sent to the President of the 
United States, and by him transmitted to 
Governor Wolcott. I believe I have never 
in my life done anything in the slightest 
degree to promote my own appointment to 
any public office whatever. But I have so, 
far become an office-seeker as to ask Presi- 
dent McKinley to permit me to act as the 
messenger to convey this precious docu- 
ment to Massachusetts. He has kindly 
promised that he will do so. So, if I live, 
and there be faith in princes, I shall have 
one of the most delightful public honors 
which could possibly be conferred on any 
son of Massachusetts.” 


Bradford’s “History of 
mouth Plantation” may properly be 
called—more strictly when put to- 
gether with Winthrop’s history—our 
New England Old Testament. It is 
the Genesis, Exodus, Joshua and 
Judges of the Plymouth settlement. 
It begins “at ye very roote and rise 
of ye same,” the troubles and perse- 


the Ply- 


cutiéns attending the Puritan begin- 
nings, and the growth in particular of 
Scrooby 


the congregation under 
3rewster, Clifton and Robinson. 
The flight to Holland, the fortunes of 
the little congregation in Amsterdam 
and Leyden, the causes of the re- 
moval to New England, the voyage of 
the Mayflower, the settlement at 
Plymouth—all these subjects have 
their full chapters; and then we have 
the annals of the colony down to 
1646, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Bradford tells us that he began his 
history “about the vear 1630, and so 
pieced up at times of leisure after- 
wards.” It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that Governor Winthrop, 
whose “History of New England” per- 
forms the same service for the Bay 
colony which Governor Bradford’s 
history performs for the Plymouth 
colony, should also have begun the 
writing of his history in 1630 and con- 
tinued it to almost precisely the same 
time when Bradford breaks off. It is 
singularly fortunate and notable that 
the two great governors of the two 
Massachusetts colonies, the men who 
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did the most and knew the most about 
the settlements, should have become 
the historians of the colonies, and that 
both histories should be works of 
such rare accuracy, impartiality and 
excellence. It is an interesting fact 
that the third volume of Winthrop’s 
history, long lost, was finally found in 
the tower of the Old South Meeting 
House, where, like Bradford’s his- 
tory, it had been kept in Prince’s New 
England Library. 


William Bradford was born at 
Austerfield, a little village in York- 
shire, in 1589, about two years after 
John Winthrop was born near 
Groton in Suffolk. While yet a 
youth he became a member of 
Brewster’s little congregation at 
Scrooby, near by; and in 1608 he 
escaped with the others to Holiand, 
and became a leading member of the 
church at Leyden, taking an active 
part in the removal to New England 
in 1620. Upon Carver’s death, in 
1621, he was elected to succeed him 
as governor; and he continued to 
hold this office, with two slight breaks, 
to the time of his death, in 1657. 

We have several works by Brac: 
ford besides his History and Letter 
Book. In conjunction with Edward 
Winslow, he wrote “A Diary of Oc- 
currences,” covering the first year of 
the colony, which may be found in 
the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety’s Collections, viii and xix. His 
letters to Winthrop are printed in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society’s 
Collections, fourth series, volume 
vi. He wrote three important his- 
torical “Dialogues.” The First Dia- 
logue, or “sum of a conference be- 
tween some young men born in New 
England and sundry ancient men that 
came out of Holland and Old Eng- 
land,” was first printed in 1648. It 
was copied by Morton and reprinted 
by Young in his “Chronicles,” and it 
has recently been added to the series 
of Old South Leaflets, in which there 
also appears Bradford’s memoir of 
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Elder Brewster, from his history. 
This First Dialogue is of the highest 
historical value, giving fuller ac- 
counts than we have elsewhere of 
many of the first English Independ- 
ents. The Second Dialogue is lost. 
The Third Dialogue, “concerning the 
Church and the Government thereof,” 
a comparative discussion of Episco- 
pacy, Presbyterianism and Congrega- 
tionalism, was published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society for 1870. 

The great Plymouth governor was 
also a poet. Many of the old New 
England fathers had an itching for 
versifying; and very bad verses most 
of them wrote. Bradford’s verses 
were no worse and no better than 
others. We have his “Account of 
New England in Verse,” lus “Word 
to New England,” his “Word to New 
Plymouth,” and his “Word to Bos- 
ton.” Perhaps the closing i:nes of 
his “Account of New England,” 
which is his longest poem, will give as 
good an idea as any others of his 
quality as a poet. 

“When I think on what I had often read, 
How, when the elders and Joshua were 


ead, 
Who had seen those great works, and 
them could tell, 


What God 
Israel, 

Yet they did soon forget and turn aside, 

And in his truth and ways did not abide, 

But i’ the next age they did degenerate,— 

I wish this may not be New England’s fate. 

O you therefore that are for to succeed, 

To this fair precedent give you good heed, 

And know that, being warned, if you do 
not, 

But fall away, God’s wrath ’gainst you'll 
be hot. 

For if or spared not those that sinned of 
old, 

But into the hands of spoilers them sold, 

How can you think that you should then 
escape, 

That do like them, and will no warning 
take.” 


had done and wrought for 


* 
* * 

But if Bradford was a poor poet, he 
was an excellent historian, and this 
not only with respect to his invaluable 
contributions of fact, but in point of 
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literary strength and charm. There 
is a simplicity, a sincerity, a sturdiness 
and a directness in his pages which 
reminds us of Bunyan and of the 
writer of Deuteronomy. In not a few 
passages there is a naive pathos which 
is hardly short of Homeric. Such a 
passage is that in which, when the 
Mayflower has cast anchor in Cape 
Cod Bay in the dead of winter, the 
writer pauses to reflect upon the for- 
tunes of the iittle company, upon 
what lay behind and what lay before: 


‘Being thus arrived in a good harbor 
and brought safe to land, they fell upon 
their knees & blessed y® God of heaven, 
who had brought them over y® vast & 
furious ocean, and delivered them from all 
y® periles & miseries thereof, againe to set 
their feete on y® firme and stable earth, 
their proper elemente. And no marvell if 
they were thus joyefull, seeing wise Seneca 
was so affected with sailing a few miles 
on y® coast of his owne Italy; as he 
affirmed, that he had rather remaine 
twentie years on his way by land, then pass 
by sea to any place in a short time; so 
tedious & dreadfull was y® same unto him. 

“But hear I cannot but stay and make a 
pause, and stand half amazed at this poore 
peoples presente condition; and so I 
thinke will the reader too, when he well 
considers y® same. Being thus passed ye 
vast ocean, and a sea of troubles before in 
their preparation (as may be remembered 
by yt which wente before), they had now 
no friends to wellcome them, nor inns to 
entertaine or refresh their weatherbeaten 
bodys, no houses or much less townes to 
repaire too, to seeke for succoure. It is 
recorded in scripture as a mercie to y® 
apostle & his shipwraeked company, yt the 
barbarians shewed them no smal odes 
in refreshing them, but these savage bar- 
barians, when they mette with them -(as 
often will appeare) were readier to fill their 
sids full of arrows then otherwise. And 
for y® season it was winter, and they that 
know y® winters of yt cuntrie know them 
to be sharp & violent, & subjecte to cruell 
& feirce stormes, deangerous to travill to 


known places, much more to serch an un- 
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known coast. Besids, what could they see 
but a hidious & desolate wildernes, full of 
wild beasts and willd men? and what 
multituds ther might be of them they 
knew not. Nether could they, as it were, 
goe up to y® tope of Pisgah, to vew from 
this wilderness a more goodly cuntrie to 
feed their hops; for which way soever they 
turnd their eys (save upward to ye heavens) 
they could have litle solace or content in 
respecte of any outward objects. For 
sumer being done, all things stand upon 
them with a wetherbeaten face; and ye 
whole countrie, full of woods & thickets, 
represented a wild & savage heiw. If they 
looked behind them, ther was y® mighty 
ocean which they had passed, and was now 
as a maine barr & goulfe to seperate them 
from all y® civill parts of y® world. If it 
be said they had a ship to sucour them, it 
is trew; but what heard they daly from ye 
m'. & company? but yt with speede they 
should looke out a place with their shallop, 
wher they would be at some near distance; 
for y® season was shuch as he would not 
stirr from thence till a safe harbor was dis- 
covered by them wher they would be, and 
he might goe without danger; and that 
victells consumed apace, but he must & 
would keepe sufficient for themselves & 
their returne. Yea, it was muttered by 
some, that if they gott not a place in time, 
they would turne them & their goods 
ashore & leave them. Let it also be con- 
sidered what weake hopes of supply & 
succoure they left behinde them, y* might 
bear up their minds in this sade condition 
and trialls they were under; and they 
could not but be very small. It is true, 
indeed, y® affections & love of their breth- 
ren at Leyden was cordiall & entire to- 
wards them, but they had little power to 
help them or themselves; and how y® 
case stode betweene them & y® merchants 
at their coming away, hath allready been 
declared. What could now sustaine them 
but y® spirite of God & his grace? May 
not & ought not the children of these 
fathers rightly say: Our faithers were Eng- 
lishmen, which came over this great ocean, 
and were ready to perish in this willder- 
ness; but they cried unto y® Lord, and he 
heard their voyce, and looked on their ad- 
versitie, &c. Let them therfore praise y® 
Lord, because he is good, & his mercies 
endure for ever.” 
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